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Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Winona Camps for Boys 
MOOSE POND 


Two camps graded (ages 8 to 16). 
For Illustrated Booklet address 


Tenth Season 





C. E. COBB, D k Inn, D 
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= Sargent Camps cir : 
fee: ; i. 





> Peterboro, N. H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 
Two camps, Seniors, 14-24; Juniors, 8-13 


Carefully directed physical training in preparation 
for peace or war. All Field and Water Sports, Horse- 
back Riding and Driving, Arts and Crafts, First Aid 
Instruction, Nature Study, Dramatics, Singing and 
Dancing. Canoeing and camping on picturesque 
lakes. Monadnock and other mountain trips. Safety 
and health our first consideration. In spite of greater 
expense our rates are not increased. 


For illustrated booklet address 3 
> THE SECRETARY, 12 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. = 
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Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 
Moose Pond Sixteenth Season 
Three separate Camps (ages 8 to 21). Real 
camp life on a big lake and in the big woods. 


_ ) Careful organization and supervision. 
Wyonegonic Happy and healthful outdoor life. 
stands for : Regulated sports on land and water. 

everence, service, self-reliance. 

For illustrated booklet, address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Cobb, Denmark, Maine 
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Camps for Girls 


LOCATIONS : Pairlee, V' 
South Fairlee, Vt. and Pike, wt H. 


listinct camps—ages, 7-13, 13-17, 

Fun, Frolic, Friendships 
Swimming, canoeing, horseback 

riding, tennis, basketball, baseball. 


Handicrafts. Dramatics. Music. ; 
- 





Character development, cultivation 
of 5 lity and ¢ y spirit. 
Vigilance for health and safety. 

12 years of camp life. 1000 girls have 
been in camp and nots a single serious 
accident. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick’s per- 
sonal supervision. Splendid equip- 
ment. Regular season July and Aug. 
Long season, June 15th to Sept. 20th. 

64-page illustrated booklet. 


o Mrs. E. L. GULICK, 271 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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Siuneder Academy 
Founded 1834 


BY MEANS OF AN EFFICIENT FACULTY OF 20 
EXPERIENCED MEN, A WELL-NIGH COMPLETE 
MATERIAL EQUIPMENT OF BUILDINGS AND 





PLAYING FIELDS, AND A DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT 
bag ll sig d THROUGH NEARLY THREE GEN- 

ATIONS, WORCESTER ACADEMY REALLY 
EDUCATES BOYS. SEND FOR THE CATALOG. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., 
91 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 























Bordentown Military Institute 


Therough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 33rd year, 
For catalogue, address Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Bordentown, N.J. Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 





25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 
Household economics. Art. Music, vocal and instrumental. Interior 
Decorating. School, dormitory, fine gymnasium, Horseback riding, 
tennis, golf, hockey, basketball. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. 


Live teachers. $600-$700. MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, 
Principals, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASs. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildi and t . M. D. 
Certificates from recognized preparatory schools accepted. 
4 years course begins September, 1917. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 











SPECIALTIES 


‘“TT’S lovely, Linda; it’s sure to be the 
I prettiest piece of embroidery on the whole 
table. Who but you could have conven- 
tionalized jack-in-the-pulpits and maiden- 
hair? And done in those woodsy colors, too 
—it’s so different, so individual. Only, it | 
makes this cushion I’m doing seem so com- 
monplace. Oh, yes, I know mine’s pretty 


I do ever has. It’s a graceful design, but I 


| didn’t design it; and I’m working it nicely, || 


| 


but not exquisitely or remarkably. Lots of 
the girls will do as well or better. I hope my 


disposition isn’t envious; I’m sure I don’t |} 


grudge their achievements to other people; but 
sometimes I do wish I had a specialty.’’ 

‘*Nonsense, Polly !’’ responded Linda, un- 
sympathetically. ‘‘ You do ever so many 
things well, you know you do—more than I 
do, I dare say. You needn’t look woebegone 
just because I design my own patterns and 
you don’t. ’’ 

“‘T don’t! I’m not woebegone. I’m only 
sort-of-kind-of-just-a-mite discouraged ; and it 
isn’t patterns, it’s everything—you needn’t 
laugh !’? 

‘*T didn’t,’’ protested Linda. 
was faintly audible, that’s all.’’ 

‘Let it be seen and not heard, then, and try 
to understand. It’s nothing tragic, but, hon- 
estly, it’s rather humiliating to feel that always, 
in everything you do, you’re just a follower-on 
and filler-in.’’ 

‘*Isn’t that what everyone is, except a few 
leaders ?”? 

‘*Not in all ways. 


‘““My smile 


It seems to me almost 


least one specialty: something he can make, 
or do, or manage, better than anyone else. 
Since we’ve all been working for the bazaar 
I’ve realized it more than ever. With two 
cousins over there in the thick of the fighting, 
and my dearest friend with her husband at 
the front, writing me thrilling letters all the 
time—well, my heart is in the work more than 
most, and yet I seem able to do so little by 
comparison with others who care so much less. 
The minute we began to plan, there were niches 
| they fitted right into. Nora Williams, now: 
the instant the committee said ‘advertising’ we 
all knew that was Nora’s foreordained job. 
Think how she boomed the old class fair! Of 
course she was the one; and she’s doing won- 
‘ders. And Aline Gray for the photograph 
table, and Mrs. Joyce for the garden furnish- 
ings and flowers, and you for the fancywork; 
and even dear little, queer little old Miss 
Sabrina Moss—what she’s doing with the pre- 
serves bids fair to beat us all. And for the 
entertainment, it simply had to be Mrs. Adair 
to manage, and of course the people to take 
part are all people with special gifts —’’ She 
broke off with a sigh, and repeated, ‘‘I’m 
doing my mean, meagre, common, ordinary, 
| everyday best, but I do wish I had a specialty !’’ 

‘**Polly,’’ said Linda, and the laugh was still 
in her eyes, although her voice was earnest, 
‘‘use your intelligence! I think it must have 
gone to sleep, or there’s another specialty you’d 
have mentioned. The committee thought of 
the niches to be filled, it’s true, and some of 
the people to fill them; but whenever they 
hesitated.or debated or were at a loss, it was 
a voice from your corner that spoke up, pat 
and ready with the right name or argument. 
No one but you would ever have thought of 
Miss Sabrina, and if she was all you’d con- 
tributed it would have been enough; but she 
wasn’t. You were a complete catalogue and 
ready reference for all the talents of the town, 
and I don’t know what we’d have done without 
you. Your specialty is other people’s special- 
ties |”? 

‘*T never should have thought of that! Oh, 
I hope it really is!’’ cried Polly, glowing. 
‘*Linda, you are the most consoling friend !’’ 

‘* There—now you’ve discovered my spe- 
cialty,’’ said Linda, gayly. ‘‘My other and 
better one, I mean. I’m pretty good at em- 
broidery, but I’m a star at consolation. ’’ 
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THE COMMON ENEMY 


WOLF hunt in which both Russian and 
German soldiers joined is described in 
Associated Press correspondence from 

the Polish front. Parties of Russian and 
German scouts met recently and were hotly 
engaged in a skirmish, when a large pack of 
wolves dashed on the scene and attacked the 
wounded. Hostilities were at once suspended, 
and Germans and Russians together attacked 
the pack, and killed about fifty of the wolves. 
After the hunt the soldiers separated, and 
each party returned unmolested to its own 
trenches. 

Along some sections of this front hungry 
wolves were particularly bold last winter, 
and they have been a real danger to outposts 
of both armies. Repeatedly the combatants 
had to send out hunting parties against the 
common enemy. While at that sort of work 
sniping is suspended. by a sort of tacit agree- 
ment between the opposing armies. 








enough, but it hasn’t any distinction; nothing | 


everyone—even the ordinary person—has at |, 








one requesting it a 





have any preference as to its location. 





Schools, Colleges and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 


Address EDUCATIONAL lke The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. E 
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Sea 
Pines 


for outdoor life. 
German and Spanish by native teachers. 





School of Personality for Girls 


APPY home life with personal attention and care. 
Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of 
efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially 
for health, character and initiative. 
and 1000 feet of seashore. Climate is exceptionally favorable 
Horseback riding, gymnastics. 


work, Household Arts,'Secretarial and other courses for my my Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors. 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, Box D, Brewster, Mass. 


100 acres; pine groves 


College Preparatory. French, 
Music, Culture, Domestic Science, Handi- 























Gentleman's private preserve—S000 acres. 
LONG LAKE, ADIRONDACK MTS., NEW YORK. 


Exceptional camp for healthy, refined boys of particular parents only. 
tutoring and rational outdoor sports under experienced physicians and university graduates. Pure 
spring water, milk, cream, from estate; plenty wholesome food. 
ment. Handsome booklet on request. Rates absolutely inclusive. No extras. References required. 


LOUIS C. WOODRUFF, A.M., 107 West 76th Street, Apartment 3, NEW YORK 


Heart of the Wilderness. 
Character, development, 


Fine buildings, tents and equip- 
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Low SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. 
Ilustrated booklet. OSE 


Separate buildi Distinetiv. 
PH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal. Easthampton, Mass. 





SONS Dg 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Tith year opens September, 1917. New $100,000 residence hall, portoct in. in censteustion and appointments. Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Your boy’s personality studi 

the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Wholesome food. Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guid- 
ance in a and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. 


d by a large corps of able teachers. All 





oe Six- -acre athletic fields. 
it and house mother. 














A School 
for Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 


Situated in a famous New England town. Campus 


ary. Established r 
Modern spirit and methods. 








Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 


f 23 acres, —_ grove, tennis court and athletic fields, 
Modern buildings, containing studios, laboratories, torery art galle 
L circles for schol: 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


College Preparatory 
Course with 
Certificate rights. 
General Course 


ry, hall, and infirm- 
arship and character. Long and successful history. 














COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N.H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Co-ed 

College certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic _ 
Music. $150,000 in new b ef Scientific . unsur- 
passed. Gymnasium. siete eld. Militar training. Endowment. 
Founded 1837. JUSTIN 0 ELLMAN, A » Headmaster. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper School—Unique record for entrance socpeneine 
and for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual 
training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 

wer School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Senvidanen BR. I. 


The Sargent School ‘z:teztiss' 


Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for physi- 
cal education in the world. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet. 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Mrs. Annie N ley Perry, Pri 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two years thorough iraining in essentials of Educational 
Gymnastics and Manual bg ane A Much individual atten- 
tion. Personalities studied, developing successful teachers. 
Increasing demand for our graduates. 

Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 47 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS. Wollaston, Mass. 
In historic Quincy. Attractive estate. 6 miles from Boston. 
Outdoor sports. Special and eracuate courses. Advantages 
n Music, Art, Languages. Refers by permission to Bisho: 
Hamilton. Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal. 


Home School ciitiren sna vot 
Children and Youth 
Founded by Mrs. W. D. Herrick, in 1881. Individual training, 
securing most satisfactory results in self-control, articulation and 
application in work and play. Open all the year. Exceptional 
opportunity for permanent pupils. Terms, $800 and up. 


Miss Frances J. Herrick, Prin.,108. Prospect St., Amherst, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B.degree. Faculty of men and women. 
2-year diploma course for high school graduates. 20 build- 
be. it itm pores. Endowment. Catalog. Rev. Samtel V. — 

» President, Norton (30 miles from Boston), Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
40 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym- 


nasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
29th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for gra juates. Similar courses in Medical 
Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Summer Term—June 25-August 3. Courses in Chem- 
istry, Economics and Sociology, Education, English, French, Ger- 
man, History, Latin, Mathematics, Phy: sics, Spanish. Climate 
unsurpassed for summer work. For bulletin giving full information 
address The Dean of the College of Arts & Sciences, Orono, Me. 
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Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
first school devoted so/e/y to Normal gy eee Science training. 
pens Sept. 18,1917. Ad. 

Worcester, Mass 


Graduates occupy exceptional positions. 
dress Mrs. F. A. Wethered, 158 Instit tute 





T 

‘A buildings. Gymnasium. Separate oe | 
for boys and girls. 10 acres devoted to outdoor sports. 
Play and study supervised. Food from the school 
farm. Pure spring water. College entrance certifi- 
cate. Prepares for technical schools. Practical arts. 
Each pupil has advantage of personal friendship of | 
trained, sympathetic teachers. Your boy or girl 
educated, not merely instructed, in a wholesome | 
environment at moderate expense. Address 











Your boy or girl will be guided at Tilton 
with the purpose of the school always in 
mind—developing systematic habits of study, 
good manners and worth-while morals. This 
purpose is made possible by the close inti- 
macy existing between students, instructors 
and principal. For younger boys—a limited 
number—there is a separate Junior Depart- 
ment and Chase Cottage with a house mother 
in charge. For good health—Athletics, and a 
location in the White Mountain Region. 
Endowed—rates $300 to $400. Catalog. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 20 School Street., TILTON, N. H. 

















LOOMIS 


The only school of its type offering a complete course 
in agriculture preparatory to the best Agricultural 


Colleges, or immediate farming. 100-acre farm, 
dairy herd, nhouse, woodworking and forge 
shops. Individual poultry, animal and garden 
projects. Also Business and College preparatory 
courses. 7 fireproof buildings. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letic fields. Cinder track. $2,500,000 endowment. 
$400 a year. Address 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 














Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Work 
Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—65 boys. 
Rates $600 to $700. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 
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“9 ELL, you certainly 
have the most ex- 
traordinary things to 


do, Mary!’? Lucy Gladwin ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I do believe that no 
one in the Glenwood Avenue 
Church can wash a window or 
take a dose of medicine without 
asking your advice; and if they 
have as much as a toothache, 
they can’t stand it unless you 
sit by and hold their hands!’’ 

Her sister, Mrs. Thorne, 
turned her head feebly on the - 
pillow and laughed. ‘*What is 
it now, dear?’’ 

Lucy looked at some notes in 
her hand. 

‘* Mrs. Merrick’s Jimmy is 
worse, and she’d like to see you 
—to weep on your shoulder, I 
suppose! Mrs. Trull’s Eddy is 
growing troublesome, and she 
thinks you-might advise her as 
to the best way to manage him. 
Miss Molly Hubbard wants to 
borrow your shaw] pattern, and 
Miss Milly your recipe for green 
tomato pickle ; and—there, you 
shall not be bothered when you 
are sick, anyway. I won’t tell 
you another thing !’’ 

‘*You don’t appreciate, ’’ said 
Mary, still smiling, ‘‘what an 
important person Dr. Thorne’s 
wife is! Or what a pleasure 
it is to be able to help in all 
these things,’’ she added more 
softly. 

‘‘That is what makes being 
a minister’s wife next best to 
being a minister. ’’ 

‘Oh, I dare say! And it’s 
no wonder the people all adore 
you, Saint Marie; but I do 
think they might manage their house- 
holds without your advice, my dear!’’ 

With a mutinous toss of her brown 
head she turned to the dressing table. 

‘*Mrs. Merrick’s Jimmy,’’ murmured her 
sister. ‘‘ That is the little cripple. I am sorry 
‘he is worse. She is such a sufferer herself 
that I don’t see how she gets along now, 
with all the rest of her family to do for.’’ 

‘* Those people always manage in some 
way, don’t they ?’’ said Lucy vaguely. 

She was tying on her bonnet before the 
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DrawinGs sy EMLEN MCCONNELL 
SHE EXPLAINED TO HIM, WHISPERING, WHY SHE WAS THERE INSTEAD OF HER SISTER 


STORIES OF A MINISTERS WIF 


‘Qy Margaret JohnsorU 


I. THE POINT OF CONTACT 


years of her life until the 
preceding summer, when she 
had fallen seriously ill. So she 





mirror. It was a ‘‘scoop’’ bonnet, which was’; had been sent, for a change of air and scene, 
very fashionable that year, —1845,—and its | to. spend a year with her married sister in 
purple velvet brim framed Lucy’s flower-like | New Haven. 


face most attractively. Over the bonnet she 


Good Dr. Thorne and his wife petted and | 


tied her sister’s’ black lace veil, elaborately | cared for her tenderly; New Haven was full 
worked, and so long that it fell almost to| 


from Europe had brought the veil to Mrs. | 
Thorne, and it was the envy of Lucy’s heart. 

‘*It’s so good of you to let me wear it!’’ 
she said, smiling at her sister. 

Mary smiled back at her. ‘‘Take care that 
it does not lead you into vanity. Run along 
now, dear ; you’!l be late to your lecture—oh, 
and, Lucy, you will go round the corner first, 
won’t you, and take the pattern and the 
recipe to Miss Hubbard and her sister ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I will; and I will bridle my unruly 
tongue, and not say anything saucy to them 
—for your sake. ’’ 

When she ran out into the sunshine, her 
face was as bright as the spring morning 
itself. So thought William Barclay, as he 
came toward her under the arching elms. His 
own face brightened in response, but he only 
bade her good morning somewhat gravely, 
as was his wont, and went on his way toward 
the college gates. 

Lucy looked after him with artless rever- 
ence in her eyes. William Barclay, a special 
friend and protegé of Dr. Thorne’s, was 
studying for the ministry. He was going to 
be a foreign missionary. His high purpose, 
his serious and ardent enthusiasm were writ- 


ten large in his clear-cut young face. Lucy | 


wondered how it would feel to be as good as 


that. His goodness and her sister’s were very | 


much of a piece, she thought—lofty, lumi- 
nous, quite different from her own little, 
everyday sort of piety. 

One of a large family born and brought up 
in a little house in Rivermouth, Lucy had 
laughed and danced through all the sunny 


| 


Lucy’s feet. A rich friend recently returned | 


of young people and good times; and in that 
happy atmosphere the girl lost her cough and 
her pale cheeks, and blossomed into new gayety 


and loveliness. 





| 


She attended the lectures at the college, 
and had a hundred pleasant engagements and 
a host of friends. 
she looked with puzzled and sometimes impa- 


Upon her sister’s work | 








| 


tient eyes. She thought of it impatiently now, | 


after she had done her errand, until, feeling | said a husky and breathless voice. 


N FICTION F; 





Round two corners they 
went, up a narrow street, and 
toward a low, dingy cottage set 





in a little yard. From the closed windows, as | 
they approached, there came a muffled uproar | 
—the racket of noisy children, the lusty | 
screaming of an infant, a voice talking sob- | 


bingly above the hubbub, and now and then 
lifting itself into a shriek. 

Lucy’s guide ran up the steps and flung 
open the door. ‘‘Here she is!’’ she cried, with 
shrill triumph. 

As Lucy stepped gingerly into a dark and 
narrow entry, some one bore down upon 


gloom. 
‘Thank goodness, you’ve come at last!’’ 
** Take 


again the thrilling companionship of the morn- | him, will you, and get him quiet, while I 


ing, she walked on, forgetful of all except the | go up to her. Now that you’re here, maybe 
| we’ll have some peace. This house is enough 


exhilaration of the hour. 


‘*Mis’ Thorne!’’ A child’s voice, shrill and | to set a well woman crazy !’” 


breathless, stopped her. ‘‘O Mis’ Thorne!’’ 

Under her veil, Lucy 
smiled with sudden glee at 
being mistaken for her dig- 
nified sister. Then she turned 
and saw the child—a thin, 
white-faced little girl, who 
was already clutching at her 
dress. 

‘*Come!’’ the child gasped. 
‘*Come, quick ! Mother wants 
you; and Mis’ Pettibone says 
maybe she’ll die if you don’t 
hurry! Please !’’. 

"“*My dear,’? began Lucy; 
but the child had already 
darted wildly ahead. Half 
vexed at the delay, half 
moved by the appealing look 
that had been in the child’s 
eyes, Lucy hastened after 
her. She would at least find 
out what the trouble was, if 
only for her sister’s sake. 


® 





HE ONLY BADE HER GOOD 
MORNING SOMEWHAT GRAVELY 


With these bewildering words she thrust a 
yelling, kicking bundle into 
Lucy’s arms and vanished. 
Lucy stood speechless. After | 
the first moment of paralyzed | 


that the bundle in her arms 


mediate business, whatever 
else might happen, was ,to 
still its frantic cries. Opening 
a door at random, she found 
herself in a stuffy ‘room, ap- 
parently full of children; she 
dropped into the nearest chair, 
and tried to soothe the little 
creature in her arms. 

Herself the youngest of her 
family, she was not much 
accustomed to babies; but at 
this imperative call upon her 
resources, the gift that nature 
had put into her unconscious 
hands came suddenly to her 





was a baby, and that her im- | 
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relief. The tiny face was smiling 
into hers by the time that Mrs. 
Pettibone — for that was the 
name, she learned, of the grim 
shape that she had encountered 
in the entry—reappeared as un- 
expectedly as she had vanished. 

‘*Master hand at babies, ain’t 
you?’’ Mrs. Pettibone said, with 
grudging approval. ‘‘Mis’ Mer- 
rick’s quiet now, just knowin’ 
you’re here. ‘Send for the min- 
ister’s wife,’ she says, and —’’ 

‘*Oh!’’? eried Lucy. ‘* Mrs. 
Pettibone—please, I’m not — 

**Not too late,’’ returned Mrs. 
Pettibone, with some asperity. 
‘“*No, but you might ’a’ been. 
She’s nussed Jimmy night and 
day, with the neuralgy half 
killin’ her, till I come ; and come 
-sooner I couldn’t, if I was her 
husband’s sister instead of his 
first cousin. The doctor says, 
if she don’t take that medicine 
he left and get some sleep pretty 
quick, there’s no tellin’ what 
may happen. She’s afraid to 
take it, for fear something may 
come to Jimmy while she’s 
asleep. There ain’t any danger 
really ; he’s better now. But it’s 
got on her nerves. Now you’re 
here —’’ 

‘*-Q dear me!’ cried Lucy 
desperately. ‘‘I’m not here! I 
mean, it’s my sister! Can’t you 
understand —’’ 

‘*Can’t you understand,’’ 
retorted Mrs. Pettibone sharply, 
*‘that this is no time for foolin’ ? 
Just say you’ll stay — There’s 
Jimmy now! Yes, Jimmy boy, 
I’m coming!’’ 

She disappeared again, and 
presently the wailing voice upstairs 
ceased. Lucy waited, with what for- 
titude she could command. Gathering 
round her, the children fingered her 
veil and her black silk pelisse ; and she talked 
and laughed with them softly, still holding 
the baby, until they, too, were amused and 
quiet. 

Then Mrs. Pettibone came back. ‘‘Now,’’ 
she said, ‘‘come up and see Jimmy. He’s 
beggin’ for you. And when she knows you’re 
there, if you tell her to, she’ll take her dose 
and go to sleep. ‘There’s no one I’d trust,’ 
she says, ‘exceptin’ the minister’s wife.’ ’’ 

** Listen !’’ cried Lucy. ‘‘ You must under- 
stand—I am not Mrs. Thorne!’’ 

Mrs. Pettibone stared. ‘‘Then, if you’re 
not, you’d ought to be!’’ 

‘*T told you,’’ Lucy began faintly, but 
Mrs. Pettibone cut her short. 

‘*Three days,’’ she said, with awful em- 
phasis, ‘‘three days ’ Liza Merrick has been 


| goin’ on like this, ravin’ crazy with the neu- 
her hastily—a large, indefinite figure in the) 


ralgy—you heard her with the hysterics when 
you first come in. ‘ You’ll die,’ I says, ‘if you 
don’t sleep.’ And the doctor he says so, too. 
‘I can’t trust nobody !’ she says. ‘I can’t trust 
nobody—only the minister’s wife! Send for 
her,’ she says suddenly ; ‘and if she tells me 
to, I’ll take it!’ And so Lizzy went for you. 
And here you be, and now you have the 
cheek to go and say it’s not you, after all!’’ 

“Tt isn’t !’’ cried Lucy. ‘‘It isn’t! It’s my 
| sister! I mean, it’s me, and not my sister— 
she’s the minister’s wife, and she’s sick and 
|couldn’t possibly come, anyway. It was all 


dismay, however, she realized | a mistake, because I had on her veil and 


| Lizzy took me for her. And oh, I am so sorry 
for poor Mrs. Merrick !’’ 
**She’ll die!’’ said Mrs. Pettibone. 


Lucy straightened herself suddenly. The 
pink came back to her pale cheeks. 
‘*She won’t,’’ she said steadily; ‘* she 


shan’t. If I’m not my sister, Iam myself, and 
I will do what I can, in her. place. You have 
told Mrs. Merrick that the minister’s wife is 
here ; now tell her that I say she is to take her 
medicine and go to sleep, and that I will stay 
with Jimmy and not go away until she wakes 
up. Take me upstairs, and let her see me 
through the door. You can tell me what to 
do, and I’ll do it. Mrs. Merrick shall have 
her sleep if we can possibly manage it.’’ 
She was so calm and confident, she spoke 
with so sudden and surprising an air of 
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authority, that the imperious Mrs. Pettibone 
yielded without a murmur. Leaving the baby 
in its carriage under Lizzy’s watchful eye, they 
went upstairs. 

The room that Luey entered was in com- 
plete disorder. The sun poured in at the 
windows, a hot fire burned in the grate, medi- 
cine bottles and cloths strewed the chairs and 
table; but she forgot all those in the look 
turned toward her from the bed, 
where the crippled boy lay. 

With a little cry of comforting ten- 
derness she went straight to him, and 
he held out his hands to her with the 
instant response of childish trust. She 
explained toe him, whispering, why 
she was there instead of her sister ; and 
then, moving softly about the room, 
she listened to the voices that came 
through the half-open door. 

Mrs. Pettibone came .in presently 
from Mrs. Merrick’s room. ‘‘Now 
if we can only keep the house still 
for a while,’’ she said with a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘Jimmy’s all right for the 
present; he’s better to-day. If you 
need anything, call me.’’ 

She went downstairs, and Lucy be- 
gan her unwonted vigil. The very look 
of her bright face, the sound of her 
voice, the touch of her soft fingers, 
pleased and quieted the child. She 
told him little stories and sang him 
little songs under her breath; she 
patted his hands and smoothed his tan- 
gled curls, until his eyelids drooped 
and he fell into a doze. Then, rising 
cautiously, Lucy crept to the mother’ 8 
door and looked in. 

Quieted at last by the doctor’s — 
icine and soothed by the silence in 
the house and by the thought that 
a trusted and longed-for person was 
in the other room with Jimmy, Mrs. 
Merrick had fallen into a deep sleep. 
Her face was worn and very white; 
but the sharp lines of pain and 
watching were quite smoothed out, and the 
tired arms lay relaxed and quiet at her side. 

Lucy closed the door softly and stood with 
bent head. From the unconscious figure in the 
silent room something had passed into her 
heart that it should never lack again. The 
hidden spring of sympathy within her had 
been touched ; and in that touch she had found 
the point of contact between her life and the 
lives about her. The reality of human need 
and suffering, the joy of ministering, the 
beauty of serving—the things that had been 
empty words to her before— were suddenly 
alive and real. 

Jimmy’s voice called her back to his bed- 
side; and she went gladly, eager to satisfy that 
newborn wish to serve. Downstairs again, a 
little later, she took her turn at taking care of 
the children while Mrs. Pettibone stayed with 
Jimmy. And then, seeing that noontime had 
already come and gone, she set to work, softly 
but vigorously, at the kitchen fire. 

‘‘Mrs. Pettibone,’’ she said, hearing: the 
door open behind her as she bent busily over 
the stove, ‘‘I am going to give these children 
some dinner before I go. Is this the right pan 
to fry the bacon in???’ 

Turning, she held out the frying pan, and 
saw too late that she had thrust it directly 
under the astonished eyes of Mr. William 
Barclay. 

The young man was speechless. Lucy, rosy- 
red but mistress of herself, withdrew the frying 
pan with composure. 

‘*Pardon me, Mr. Barclay,’’ she said calmly. 
‘*Will you please not slam the door? We are 
trying to keep the house still, so that Mrs. 
Merrick can sleep. ’’ 

‘*Dr. Thorne asked me,’’ explained the 
future missionary, ‘‘to call and see whether 
there was anything I could do. Is there any- 
thing, Miss Gladwin ?’’ 

He appealed to Lucy as commander of the 
situation, and she promptly and demurely 
accepted the post. 

‘*‘Nothing, Mr. Barclay, unless you care to 
help get the children’s dinner.’’ 

‘*Certainly I do!’’ said William, with alac- 
rity. 

A certain harassing doubt whether a creature 
so gay and lovely as Lucy Gladwin could have 
within her the stuff of which are made fit 
mates for foreign missionaries had been for- 
ever settled in his breast. Laying his hat on 


| and get rested, or you’) be havin’ the neuralgy 








| to us—she would be as badly puzzled as she 


the table beside Lucy’s bonnet, he went to| 


work under her orders as became a man and 
a minister to be. 


He was still there when, after the children | our reason if we told her-that we’ve deter- 
had been fed, the baby woke from a long nap | mined to pack up and sail our ships for the 
in its carriage, and shattered the quiet with a | | Port of Whatever-Joy-May-Come! Sakes alive! 


sudden wail. 
Out rushed Lucy from the kitchen and | 


yourseif before you know it!’’ 

How long was it since Lucy had wondered 
impatiently at her sister’s interest in these 
people! She put on her bonnet almost reluc- 
tantly. The children crowded round her to say 
good-by, and the baby crowed at her with 
renewed good nature. She stepped out with 





William Barclay into the balmy sunshine of a 


DRAWN BY E. F. WARD 


world grown strangely wide. And from the 
doorstep Mrs. Pettibone, with the baby in her 
arms, spoke out her honest appreciation. 

“Tf you ain’t your sister,’’ she declared, 
‘*vou’re next door but one to her, Miss Gladwin 
—I’ll say that much for you; and what’s 
more, if you ain’t a minister’s wife, you’d 
ought to be, that’s all!’’ 

**Amen!’’ said William Barclay very low. 





ME CHARMED THE SISTERS BY SINGING HYMNS WITH THEM 


ADVENTURERS WHO SAILED 


“By Frances Margaret Fox 


EN Silas Dean, work- 
ing outside his tool 
house, saw Mandy Swan- 

sea enter the barnyard gate, he 
tried to escape her notice; but 
Mandy saw him and hastened in 
his direction. 

‘*T’d like to know,’’ she de- 
manded, as soon as she had 
come within speaking distance, 
‘what under the sun Prue and 
Becky are thinking of to start 
housecleaning in this kind of weather! Land 
sake, don’t they know May is coming?’’ 

Silas Dean himself had wondered about the 
domestic upheaval that was making the farm- 
house an uncomfortable place for man or cat. 

‘““There is no way of accountin’ for the 
ways of womenfolks,’’ he answered with dig- 
nity. ‘‘ Besides, Prue and Becky are old enough 
to know their own minds.’’ And then, without 
apology, he vanished into the tool house. 

It was true that Prudence and Rebecca Dean 
were old enough to walk ever in the narrow 
path approved by their lifelong friend and 
neighbor, Amanda Mary Swansea; but in 
spite of the fact that Prudence was forty-five 
years old and that Miss Rebecca had accom- 
panied her on life’s journey forty-two years 
of that time, the spirit of youth possessed the 
sisters. They actually: giggled behind the 
dining-room window curtains when Amanda, 
with uplifted nose, walked down the trim 
garden path to the road. 

‘*She knows no more than she did when she 
came !’’? observed Prudence. 

‘*How can anyone find out anything when 
there is nothing to find out?’’? demanded 
Rebecca. ‘‘Besides, Mandy Mary couldn’t 
understand our new motto if we shouted it 
from the housetops: 

“Adventurers who dare not sail their ships 

Till Wind and Tide are fair will make few 

trips!’ 

‘* Mandy Mary,’’ said Prudence, ‘‘ would 
want to know first off, who died and left ships 


used to be about fairies. Do you remember 
how, she used to stare at our nonsense??? 
“‘Do I? Mandy would think we had lost 








| Columbus didn’t want to see land any more | 
than you and I want to sail into port! Now, 


Mother’s Day, as long as they 
have chosen our mother’s birth- 
day for celebration. ’’ 
. **Prue,’? answered her sister, 
cocking her head, ‘‘ your elo- 
quence is enough to make Cin- 
derellas of us, but the point is, 
we must get out of the dust and 
ashes. Didn’t we set out to get 
our housecleaning done, weather 
or no weather, by the 10th of 
May, and then bring home red 
carnations from the greenhouse, and have com- 
pany for dinner? Sinee you are the captain, 
Prue, I should think you would order the 
hands to get to work—in plain English.’’ 

‘“‘Very well,’’ said Prudence. ‘‘ ‘Sail on, 
brave admiral, sail on!’ into the attic and 
begin with the rafters !’’ 

Now, it happened that Silas, not knowing 


that he had ships to sail, proved unreliable in | 


time of need, and consequently his sisters, 
rather than await his grumbling convenience, 
tugged at carpets and. furniture unaided. 


‘They worked themselves nearly to death, ’? | 


to quote Amanda Mary, who wasted time in 
trying to discover their reason for so doing, 
when she ought to have been getting her own 
rags to the weaver’s. In truth, the sisters were 


desperate enough to welcome a tramp who | 


appeared one morning and offered to work for 
his breakfast. 


‘‘Shall we let him come into the kitehen?”? | 


whispered Prudence to Rebecca. 

**He—he looks honest, Prue, and he’s clean, 
and—let’s risk it just once, because we do need 
some one to beat our carpets. ”’ 

So they invited the tramp into the kitchen. 
Of course, a tramp, admitted into a farmhouse, 


might cut off the heads of the reckless house- 


keepers, and then stalk through the house and 
steal whatever he chose; he might even set 
the house on fire! A tramp might kill Silas 
and then escape on horseback! A tramp was 
the only fearsome picture in the ‘‘ Dean girls’ ”’ 
art gallery of invisible portraits ; he was worse 
than dragons or pirates. 

‘“*The boy looks harmless,’’ ventured Pru- 
dence at last, ‘‘and he ate like a starving man, 
only he has the manners of a gentleman. Let’s 
hire him by the day, Becky, and tell him that 
Silas will give him a check on the bank, and | 
go along and identify him, so he’ll know we | 
don’t keep money round. ’’ 

Thus it came about that Mandy Mary was | 


That evening he played such music on the 
piano that Silas forgot to worry about the bad 
weather and the spring ploughing; and he 
charmed the sisters by singing hymns with 
them. After a while he turned suddenly from 
the piano, and said, ‘‘I’ll tell you how I hap- 
pened to be a—well, a—tramp, if you will tell 
me how such lovely ladies as you. happen to 





be old—I mean unmarried ?’’ 

Up spoke Miss Prudence: ‘*We have 
never been fifty miles from home in 
our lives,’? she said, ‘‘and the boys 
we really liked when we were school- 


been visiting, for we have no one to 
visit. Personally, I always intended 
to marry a sea captain, and then I 
should at least have seen New York, 
for I should have gone with him that 
far to say good-by. There, now! Why 
did you come here hungry this morn- 
ing?’’ 

‘* Just as easily explained, ’’ said the 
boy. ‘*My father was a hat manu- 
facturer, and I expected him to take 
me into partnership when I was 
twenty-one. I saved my spending 
money in college to convince him 
that I was in earnest. Then, when 
I was hoping soon to go into busi- 
ness with him, he suddenly sold out, 
and it broke me all up. -I wouldn’t 
listen to a word he said. I took my 
money —it was only one hundred 
and fifty dollars—and left home to 
make my fortune. I haven’t made it 
yet. ” 

‘*How do you know so much about 
housework ?”? demanded Miss Rebecca, 
after an awkward silence. 

‘* Used to help my mother some- 
times,’? answered the boy in low 
tones. 

Then he turned quickly to the piano 
and played such joyful music that 
Silas kept time with his head and 
feet. When the boy had finished, 
Silas jumped up, shook hands with him, and 
invited him to stay all summer. 

**Poor boy !’’ said the ‘‘Dean girls’? sympa- 
thetically. ‘‘Of course his mother is dead. 
Silas must look after his clothes. ’’ 

Spring cleaning was never so happily accom- 
plished in that old farmhouse. As the work 
merrily progressed the ‘‘Dean girls’’ told the 
boy their secrets, and he laughed with them, 
and even agreed to be their guest of honor on 
Mother’s Day. Then, hour after hour, as they 
worked, they talked of their mother—what she 
had said, what she had done, how she had 
| looked—until she seemed to live again in the 
big, rambling house. 

The sisters failed to notice that the more 
they talked of their mother the more silent 
the boy became; but one morning they did 
notice, for he broke down and cried. 

‘*If you will give me paper and ink,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I’ll write to my mother. ’’ 

Miss Prudence and Miss ‘Rebecca brought 
the boy paper, pens and envelopes; and he 
wrote the letter. 

‘*Pll drive to town and mail it,’’ announced 
Miss Prudence. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell us you 
| had a mother ?’’ 

‘“*T tried to forget it,’’ confessed the boy, 
‘*because I didn’t want my father to hear from 
me until I had made good. ’’ 

‘*You must go straight home!’’ 

‘*Can’t he stay with us until after Mother’s 
Day ?”? Rebecca begged. 

‘*Becky,’’? Prudence answered sternly, 
‘‘think of his mother !’’ 

The answer to that letter was a telegram 
from the boy’s father; and then Miss Prudence 
| and Miss Rebecca Dean learned, not only that 
| fathers and mothers forgive their boys in real 
life as well as in stories, but also that money 
may be transferred by telegraph. 

‘*] fear we shall never reach port our- 
selves,’’ observed Miss Rebecca on Saturday, 
| May 9, when the boy had been’ gone several 
| days, ‘‘and yet our ships didn’t sail in vain 
| when you think of that boy’s mother.’’ 

Late that afternoon a huge parcel came by 
express. It was a box full of red carnations. 

‘*Well, well, that beats me!’’ exclaimed 
Silas; but his sisters understood. 

Following the carnations came a telegram 
from a joyful mother in New York, inviting 
and urging Miss Prudence Dean and her 
sister, Miss Rebecca, to come immediately 
for a month’s visit. And, being ready, they 
went. 

Miss Amanda Mary Swansea was much put 
out about it. 
| ‘*If Prue and Becky were trying to get their 

| housecleaning done so as they could leave for 
| New York on the 11th of May,’’ she said to 
her neighbors, ‘*T don’t see why they didn’t 








down came Mrs. Pettibone from above; but | | just think of our living these past few years | able to spread the news that a tramp was | tell us, so’s we could all have helped; then 
the grim face of that redoubtable woman was | without ever hearing that they have gone and | helping the ‘‘Dean girls’ clean house; but they wouldn’t have been so hard pushed as 


shining with satisfaction and delight. 
Let him holler!’’ she cried, catching him 


got up so simple an affair as Mother’s Day !’’ 


before that tramp had beaten carpets two 


to have to take a tramp right into their house, 


‘*Well, I suppose it’s because our dear mother | hours, Prudence and Rebecca believed that | to beat carpets. I didn’t know that the girls 
up in her vigorous arms. ‘‘It don’t matter | | has been gone so many years that we haven’t | they were entertaining an angel unaware, and | had kith or kin in the world, let alone New 
now. She’s awake—awake, and as quiet as a| noticed: Wasn’t mother a darling, though! | they made the boy one of the family. At last, | | York, and you can’t get a word out of Silas. 
lamb. Pain’s all gone. I’ve told her, too, | Now I tell you, sis, white flowers may be all | Prudence asked him point-blank how he hap- | The girls, though, will tell us all about it when 
about you not bein’ the minister’s wife; and | right as reminders of mothers whose work on | pened to be a tramp before he was twenty-one, | | they get home and aren’t so rushed with 
she ain’t put out a mite—says you’ve saved | earth is done, but our mother left us more than | and he answered by quoting their motto, and | work.’ 


her life, whoever you be; and I guess she’s | a pure-white memory; she left us rose-colored | said that he had dared to sail his ships, that was And surely enough, having a beautiful story 
pretty near right about it. Now you go home| recollections. It’s red carnations for us on 


all; but it settled his place in their hearts. 


| to tell and talk about ever after, they did. 


girls all went West! We have never - 
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; UKE’S young mistress 
D always insisted that in 

: eo a former incarnation he 
was a French marquis. His 
breeding was perfect, she alleged in support 
of the theory; his gallantry was that of the 
old school; he was true to traditions that he 
could never have heard of in his present state. 
She had a hundred examples to cite of his 
daily walk—she had almost said ‘‘and conver- 
sation’’—to refute the doubts of those who, 
she complained in disgust, ‘‘thought dogs were 
all alike!’ 

He was only three years old when he was 
given to her by an army officer who had 
raised him from a puppy. The officer held 
him so dear that when his regiment was 
ordered to the Pacific coast his girl friend 
esteemed it a high honor that he asked her to 
accept his favorite comrade. 

She could never speak without emotion of 
the parting between the man and the dog. 
Duke, she affirmed, comprehended the full 
meaning of the farewell, and when the.two lay 
down upon the floor, and the gray-moustached 
colonel pillowed his head upon the dog’s, the 
beholder stole from the room. The last scene 
must have no witnesses. 

In saying good-by to his girl friend, the 
colonel put Duke’s paw into her hand. 

‘*You are hers now, old fellow! Take good 
care of her!’’ 

‘*Duke understood every word of it!’’ she 
would say indignantly to skeptical listeners. 
“It was a solemn compact, and he accepted 





DUKE HAD 
BEEN 
DECLARED TO BE THE LATEST INCARNATION 
OF A FRENCH NOBLEMAN 


the charge like the gallant knight he is. Few 
men have kept a pledge so faithfully. ’’ 

In her walks he was her constant companion, 
marching beside her along city pavements, 
never yielding to the disposition natural to his 
race to dash up alleys and to peer down cellars, 
and comporting himself toward vagrant curs 
as the marquis—his imaginary prototype— 
might have borne his powdered head through 
a crowd of canaille. 

His love of nature approximated passion. 
At the word from his mistress that released 
him from sentinel duty in country strolls, he 
raced like the wind over meadow, hill and 
dale, with his nose in the air, and with his 
whole body palpitating with delight. Indeed, 
he cast dignity so far behind him that he 
actually yelped as he flew, as any low-born 
pup might have done. 

There was more in his pure ecstasy of hap- 
piness than mere animal enjoyment of liberty 
and space. His devoted sovereign’s assertion 
that Duke had keen esthetic appreciation of 
fair landscapes, running brooks and towering 
hilltops, if discredited. for a while, became 
a fixed fact in the minds of the family as 
time went on. With intelligent zeal, he sought 
out high places and extensive views. Having 
gained the yantage ground, he would stretch 


_ himself out at ease, and with head erect and 


ears alert would turn his gaze from point to 
point with the air of a connoisseur in artistic 
effects. 

I have seen him stand motionless on the 
bank of our pretty lake, gazing at the doubled 
glory of the crimson and gold of the sunset 
reflected in the placid sheet. It was a saying 
in parlor and in kitchen that ‘‘Duke would 
not leave a sunset for his supper.’’ 

A work upon natural history defines the 
color of the Irish setter as ‘‘a solid, dark- 
mahogany red.’’ Duke’s wealth of waving 
hair was of a rich auburn and silky in texture. 
We wondered sometimes whether his love of 
the beautiful ever moved him to look into the 
mirror and revel in what he saw there. I have 
caught ugly dogs surveying their images in the 
looking-glass with fatuous pleasure. I never 
detected a glance in that direction from our 
thoroughbred. 

He was as hospitable as courtly. No matter 
in what part of the house he might be, he 
never failed to hear the doorbell and to run to 











the top of the stairs, if he were in an upper 
story, and survey the visitor from that watch- 
tower. If it was an errand boy, or the post- 
man, he strolled back to his former place, 
wagging his tail languidly. If a friend of the 


family appeared in the opening door, he ran’ 


swiftly and lightly down to the front hall, with 
ears alert and tail eloquent of gladsome wel- 
come. If on the way down he espied nothing 
portable, he sought in the library or the dining 
room for a letter, a cap or a handkerchief; if 
he found anything that answered his purpose, 
he bore it as a votive offering to deposit at the 
feet of the one he delighted to honor. 
Sweet-natured and refined in every instinct 
though he was, he had one vulgar antipathy. 
With all his heart and soul and strength he 
hated cats! The bay window of the library in 
our city house opened down to the floor and 
overlooked the back yards of half a dozen other 
houses. The fences dividing these were, of 
course, the fashionable promenade of neighbor- 


hood cats. A glimpse of one of those cats was|. . . 


enough to arouse the sleeping demon in Duke. 
With a shriek of fury he rushed to the outer 
door and tore at it with tooth and nail until 
some one opened it. Then he rushed forth and 
leaped against the fence, all the time barking 
shrilly. When the paroxysm vanished with the 
frightened cat, he retreated miserably to his 
lair under his mistress’s desk and lay there for 
an hour or niore, the picture of abject distress. 
His apologist and interpreter would have it 
that he was conscience-stricken over his lapse 
into the ways of common curs. 

Nothing in this biography is more true than 
the incident I select from a hundred descrip- 
tive of the habits and traits of a so-called 
‘‘dumb beast’’ that may or may not have been 
gifted with subtler senses and more intelli- 
gence than the rank and file of his tribe. 

A certain ‘‘ charitable’? busybody of our 
acquaintance was so oddly feline in visage and 
ways that she was spoken of behind her back 
as ‘‘The Tabby Cat.’’ She had a flat nose, a 
wide, thin mouth, gray eyes, the pupils of 
which contracted queerly while she looked at 
you, and a veritable moustache with long hairs 
at the end that twitched into a gruesome re- 
semblance of a cat’s whiskers. 

One rainy evening, as my son and [ sat in 
the library upstairs over our books, the door- 
bell rang. When the young student, remarking 
that it ‘‘was too late for calls,’’ moved to 
answer the ring, Duke went with him as far 
as his outlook upon the upper landing. I heard 
from below a woman’s voice in salutation and, 
before the first sentences were completed, a 
wild rush down the stairs, accompanied by 
the strangled, piercing yell known to us all as 
**Duke’s cateall.’? Then a stern ‘‘Down, sir! 
Shame on you!’’ and the noise of a scuffle. 
Before I could get to the door Duke tore past 
me in frantic haste to the far corner of the 
room, and prostrated himself on the floor, with 
his nose thrust hard into the angle formed by 
two walls. I stood transfixed until the colloquy 
below stairs was ended and the outer door 
closed upon the caller. Then‘*the young man 
bounded up the stairs, three at a time, and 
flung himself upon his knees beside the dog, 
roaring with laughter. 

‘*Poor old Duke! Was I cross with him? 
Oh, you clever, clever dog! You knew she was 
a cat, didn’t you?” 

He coaxed the culprit out of the corner 
and sat, drawing the silky ears through his 
fingers. 

‘*He sprang right at her,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
had to catch him by the collar and fling him 
against the wall. She was terribly startled, 
but recovered herself to say that ‘setters are 
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see how well these wild creatures are groomed. 
Domestication changes all this ; domestic 
animals become dirty and unkempt. ”’ 

Duke was a notable exception. In the city 
he had his baths regularly and enjoyed every 
one of them. In the country his daily dip 
was invariable in all weathers; he swam as 
gracefully as he ran. When he emerged, drip- 
ping, he selected the cleanest and sunniest 
slope of the lawn as his dressing room. By 
and by, when he was reasonably dry, he 
would seek his mistress and the comb and 
brush. In walking: he avoided muddy places. 
If he got his feet wet, he wiped them on the 
turf. 

He had been with and of us three years 
when, at our annual migration to the country, 
he found that a big new kennel had been built 
under the oaks shading the barn and a new 
dog installed therein. 

Shot was a mongrel. I think that Duke de- 
tected the plebeian cross at a glance. He bent 
one searching look upon him, walked round 
him once, and turned his back to gaze abstract- 
edly on his beloved mountains. 

The man from whom we bought Shot called 
him ‘‘a long-haired pointer,’’ and hotly re- 
sented the imputation of a cross in the breed. 

‘“*Tf he ain’t a pure pointer, I’ll eat him!’’ 
he declared. ‘‘If he ain’t got a nose as is a 
nose, I’ll cut mine off !’’ 

The prospective master took Shot on a 
month’s probation. At the end of the time he 
paid the somewhat exorbitant price asked for 
the dog ; the following incident is what decided 
him. 

Master and dog were on the scent of a 
bevy of quails when Shot came to a dead 
point within three feet of a railway track. 
He had not held it twenty seconds before 
an express train tore down the track past the 
dog; the horrified hunter was sure the animal 
must have been struck. He ran up to find 
Shot still on the dead point, as motionless as 
stone. 

‘*Scared stiff?’’ put in a fellow huntsman to 
whom the tale was repeated. 

‘*Not a bit of it! He had not a thought in 
his mind except his game. When I spoke to 
him he looked for the order to flush, and when 
I gave it he was away like an arrow from a 
bow. I made up my mind that instant that he 
was worth twice the price asked for him. I 
haven’t changed it!’’ 

As Duke had been declared by the imagina- 
tive members of the household to be the latest 
incarnation of a French nobleman, Shot was 
traced back through his shaggy coat to a 
Seoteh laird who held his mountain fastness 


for the Covenant against King Charles’s lord | 


lieutenant, Montrose. They would fain have 
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1 HAVE SEEN HiM STAND 
MOTIONLESS ON THE BANK, GAZING 
AT THE GLORY OF THE SUNSET 


summer day beside some mountain stream. It 
is my belief that the dog recognized in the 
sport of fishing a branch of his own profession, 
and thought that his companionship in some 
way tended to success in the cast or troll; for 
he insisted upon going into the boat when 
pickerel and bass fishing were on hand. He 
had no stomach for pleasure sailing, even 
when his adored master was one of the party ; 
but the sight of rod, line and bait pail set 
every hair of his rough hide on end with 
delight. 

I have room for only one story to illustrate 
the passionate affection of the mongrel for his 
owner. I could fill the page with tales of his 
rugged loyalty and of his service done for 
love’s sake. 

At the beginning of Shot’s fourth summer 
with us the family went abroad and the lake- 
side cottage was closed. 

Duke was dead. 

I digress for a minute to say that he was 
found, after a day’s search, stretched at full 
length on the summit of his favorite hill, 
facing the sunset. It was some comfort to 
think that the dying eyes were filled with the 
beauty he loved to the last of a long and hon- 
orable life. 

The younger dog was left in the care of my 
brother in Virginia. Himself an enthusiastic 
sportsman, he could be trusted to make good 
use of his charge. We were absent for two 
years. Every letter from Shot’s guardian told of 
something new, if not strange, of the member 
of the family intrusted to him. 

On the day of our return to my brother’s 
house Shot was out of town for a few hours. 
We were all seated in the library about the 
fire when our host told of one of the many 
things that had endeared the dog to the house- 
hold. 

“‘T was in the next room, reading, and 
keeping one eye upon the baby, who was tod- 
dling about the floor. Presently he got out of 
my sight, and I followed to see that he did 
not get into the fire. That was just what he 
meant to do. He made straight for the grate. 
Shot was lying on the rug and, ‘before I could 
reach the child, he had jumped up and made 
a fender of his body between the fire and the 
baby. The boy resented it hotly. He pounded 
the dog with both fists and tore at his 
hair. Not one inch would Shot stir, although 
his hide was positively scorching with the 
heat when I interfered. If he belonged to 
me, I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for 
him.’’ 

We were still talking of the narrow escape 
and the marvelous intelligence of the so- 
called lower animal, when Shot entered un- 
expectedly. His master sat directly opposite 
the door, and the dog’s eyes went to him at 
once. 

The returned wanderer leaned back in his 
armchair and surveyed his friend silently with- 
out stirring. The dog stood like a statue for a 
full minute by the clock, the ticking of which 
was the only sound in the room. His eyes 
were riveted in a wide, wondering stare upon 
the beloved face. Anyone might have thought 
him afraid to move lest the vision should 
vanish. Then he took a slow step forward, 
still without relaxing the intensity of his gaze. 
Then another and another, until he could have 
touched his master’s feet. The dead stillness 
in the room remained unbroken. The man 
from his chair looked down into the yearning 
depths of the beautiful eyes and spoke not a 
word. Tentatively—the unutterable love and 





always treacherous.’ She ‘only hoped the beast | made him akin to the Gordon setter to fit in | wonder deepening as he moved—Shot laid one * 


would not turn upon my sister some day.’ 


She | all parts of the genealogy; but he was not| paw upon the motionless knee and, getting 


‘had heard our best friends wonder at our black and tan, and the hide that discounted | no response in speech, raised the other paw to 


keeping the creature in town.’ ”’ 


the pointer breed was as unlike the English 


his master’s shoulder, bringing his face to a 


I do not pretend to explain the phenomenon. | browns and whites as it was dissimilar to the level with that of the silent man. The master 


It remained throughout Duke’s life the soli- 


rich auburn that fringed Duke’s sides and tail. | 


said afterwards that human language was 


tary breach of courtesy and hospitality of | Shot was big and ugly, and, decided the fastid- | inadequate to express the anguish of ques- 
which he was ever guilty. He never attacked | ious damsel who held her Duke to be the per- | tioning—the rapture of dawning hope he read 
the shabbiest and rudest of errand boys. His | | fection of canine comeliness, ‘‘just plain mud|in the eloquent depths of the worshiping 
cool aloofness merely announced that the | |color!?? The ‘‘mud’? was streaked sparsely | ey es. 

objectionable persons were out of his sphere | with a dingy white that enhanced the general | 
of observation. So far as his lordship was con- | shabbiness of his appearance. 


cerned, they were not! 


Of course he was always at his master’s 


Another minute and the man spoke: ‘‘Why, 
Shot, dear old Shot! Don’t you know me?’’ 
A ery so human that it thrilled the listeners 


John Burroughs says, ‘‘It is interesting to | heels, as the man tramped with his rod all the | to the heart convulsed the big frame. Then 
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the dog buried his head under his master’s | of the loyalty and unhuman devotion that|they won’t do much more than show you 


arm and sobbed with joy. | 
Need I add there was not a dry eye among | 
the group of beholders? | 
Many years after Duke and Shot were laid | 
to rest in the orchard sloping down to the 
lake beloved by both, I read an epitaph quoted 
by a novelist who thought it not beneath her 

to write a dog’s biography: 

He died for his master! 
Reader, forgive him! He was 
only a Dog! 





As I linger lovingly over this simple story 


have enshrined our ‘‘twa dogs’’ in our heart | 


of hearts, I remember a sentence from the letter 
written by Duke’s first owner, the officer who 
presented him to his girl friend, when he 
heard of the death upon the hilltop: 

‘‘Dear, faithful comrade! I can but believe 
that, when J pass over the Silent Sea, Duke 
will be among the first to greet me.’’ 

Is it only the untutored Indian who in the 
words of Pope 


... thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shal! bear him company? 


THE PLATTSBURGERS 


Arthur 
In Ten Chapters 


EN minutes for dressing was little 

enough when clothes were of a 

kind still unfamiliar; and it was 
an unwashed and frowsy Ted that 
tumbled out of the tent at the call of the 
whistle. Capt. Hughes was standing on a 
table at the head of the street ; the men fell in 
and then were formed into columns of squads; 
then they took interval to left and right, and 
proceeded to go through the setting-up exer- 
eises. The captain led them, and all followed 
in unison,—‘‘arms forward and back in two 
counts, — one, two, one, two,’’—and so on 
through the various movements, for fifteen 
minutes. At the end of that time they were 
dismissed, feeling thoroughly waked up and 
breathing pretty hard. 

After breakfast, as the day promised to be 
fine, orders were given that all tents should 
be rolled back and tied round the tent poles. 
Greiner, as corporal, naturally took command 
of the proceedings at tent 26. He detailed Ted 
and Stevens to loosen the guy ropes outside; 
Ted found the ropes too stiff for his strength. 
He struggled and strained, and presently 
Greiner came out to see what was the cause 
of the delay. He watched Ted for a moment, 
and then said in disgust: 

‘*You’re too weak for any use. Go and sit 
down somewhere. ’’ 

He thrust Ted out of the way and, hauling 
on the ropes, freed them from the pegs, while 
Ted looked on, burning with mortification. 

**Come ahead, now, see if you’re: strong 
enough to help roll this up!’’ Greiner called 
sharply; and Ted sprang forward and began 
to bundle up a section of the canvas. When it 
came to tying it, he was clumsy, and again 
brought down on himself rebuke and denun- 
ciation. The other fellows, who had finished 
the tasks assigned them, camé to see what the 
trouble was, and their interested observation 
did not increase the efficiency of Ted’s efforts ; 
but Stevens and Gray stepped forward to his 
assistance, and soon the tent was fastened back, 
and the beds under it were fully exposed to 
sun and wind. 

For an hour the company was drilled in 
squad movements and manceuvres in the com- 
pany street; then there was an hour of the 
manual of arms; and then they were marched 
a mile down the road to the parade ground of 
the army post. There they were given the first 
instruction in platoon movements; then back 
to squad movements and the manual of arms; 
then marching and counter-marching ; and so 
the morning passed. When, well tired, they 
were finally started back to the camp, they were 
ordered to ‘‘double time’’ over the hard mac- 
adam road. In the jog trot Ted found that his 
rifle bounded more and more excruciatingly 
from the same spot on his collar bone. 

‘*‘Come down on your heels!’’ muttered 
Stevens at his side; and Ted tried it, and felt 
at once a most gratifying relief; the rifle no 
longer jarred so painfully on the collar bone. 
Nevertheless, he was not sorry when the com- 
mand ‘‘Quick time!’’ was given, and the com- 
pany settled down to the normal gait. While 
they swung along at route step, some one 
started to sing Tipperary, and immediately 
all the ranks joined in, and they were still 
shouting out the song when they marched in 
at the camp entrance and up to the company 
street. There they were dismissed, five min- 
utes before the luncheon hour. 

During the morning’s work Ted had dis- 
covered who Bill was. He marched in the 
rank just ahead of him and seemed to be a 
cheerful, good-natured soul, with a voice and 
a repertory of songs. He was always the first 
in the neighborhood to strike up when route 
step was in order and singing was permissible, 
and already had achieved popularity in his 
squad. Ted could understand Greiner’s desire 
to have such a person in the tent; he could 
almost sympathize with it! 

Now, while Ted was washing up, Bill 
approached him, drying his hands on a towel 
and smiling pleasantly. 

‘*Well, how did it go?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, pretty well,’? Ted answered. ‘‘I tell 
you, your singing is great to march behind 
when a fellow’s tired. ’’ 

‘*Did you like it? When I’m bellowing like 
that, I don’t feel quite so tired myself.’’ 





“*If I could sing,’’ said Ted, ‘‘I wouldn’t 


Stanwood Pier 


Chapter Three 


mind being such a ‘puny runt and 
having everyone call me kid.’’ 
Bill laughed. ‘‘Don’t you mind that. 
You’re young. You’ll grow. Probably 
this kind of life is just what you need to give 
you a start. How do you like the crowd in 
your tent??? 

‘“*Oh, first-rate!’? Ted answered cheerfully. 
**Most of them seem to be mighty good fellows. ’’ 

‘“*Yes, I know some of 
them. In fact, I was rather one 
tent with them. If ever you 
find you want to make a 
shift, let me know.’’ 

**T guess it wouldn’t be 
of any use. We’ve been as- 
signed to our places, and I 
suppose we can’t change 
just because we may want 
to. ? 

‘Well, there’d be no harm 
in trying.. But I’m saying 
this, you know, only in case 
you find you’d like to make 
a change. ’’ 

‘“*Why should you think I 
might like to? What makes 
you say it to me, rather than 
anyone else in the tent?’’ 

Bill flushed under Ted’s 
inquiring eyes, in which the 
twinkle revealed something 
more than suspicion. 

‘*Well, I had reason to 
think that there were one 
or two that you didn’t get 
on with,’’ he confessed. 

‘‘There’s no one that I 
can’t get on with; if I don’t 
like a fellow, I can let him 
alone. Now, if it were just 
a matter of changing places 
with you in order to oblige 
you, I might be willing to 
do it; but I don’t choose to 
put myself out for the sake 
of doing a favor to Greiner 
or Carton. Besides, we’re 
here to get military training 
and discipline, and I think 
the thing to do is to take 
what comes and not bother 
the officers with requests 
for transfers and reassign- 
ments.’’ - 

‘*Right you are. I hadn’t 
thought of that. Just forget 
what I’ve said, will you?’’ 

‘Sure. Look here, I don’t know your name. ’? 

‘*Meade. I’m a classmate of a couple of 
fellows in your tent.’’ 

‘*T’m a freshman at Brampton—at least I’ve 
just got done being a freshman,’’ Ted said. 

“T thought I’d seen you before. Glad to 
have met you.”” =, 

They shook hands and Meade returned with 
his towel to his tent. 

The assembly call sounded; a few moments 
later B Company was filing in to mess. It was 
a hungry and thirsty crowd; bread and apple 
butter and beans and macaroni all tasted so 
good that Ted remarked to Stevens, beside 
whom he was sitting, that he had not known 
how well Uncle Sam fed his soldiers. 

‘*He doesn’t feed:them as well as this,’’ 
Stevens answered. ‘‘We’re being fed for fifty 
cents a day, and the enlisted man is fed on 
twenty-six cents a day. I suppose this is about 
the equivalent of officers’ rations. I oughtn’t 
to eat too much, if I’m to get on a horse right 
after luncheon. ’’ 

‘*You’re taking cavalry ?”’ 

‘*Yes. What are you doing?”’ 

‘Signaling. I can’t ride, so I couldn’t take 
cavalry; I can’t draw, so I thought I’d better 
not try map making ; I’m poor at mathematics, 
so I thought I’d be no good at artillery—and 
signaling seemed to be about all that was 
left.’’ 

‘*T suppose, then, that you’re a shark at elec- 
tricity, wireless, physics, and all that kind of 
thing.’’ 

‘*Do you have to be to do signaling?’’ Ted 
asked in dismay. ‘‘I thought it was just wig- 
wagging, with flags. ’’ 

‘*T guess you won’t find it too hard. Probably 








the different kinds of field instruments. You 
can’t hope to become an expert signaler in a 
month, any more than I can hope to become 
a crack cavalryman.’’ 

That this was true Ted very soon discovered. 
Half an hour after luncheon the details from 
each company for the different branches of 
optional work were called out; those men who 
had -enrolled for signaling assembled on the 
lecture ground just below D Street. The army 
officer who addressed them explained that in 
the limited time available he could hardly do 
more than give demonstrations of the various 
types of apparatus for signaling and conveying 
intelligence that an army uses in the field. 
The wigwag system, the heliograph, the field 
telephone, the field wireless—these were the 
chief things that he would have to explain. 
He would begin with the simplest of all, the 
wigwag system. 

Then he passed round cards showing the 
flag code, and a sergeant with a bundle of 
flags came forward and distributed these 
among the members of the class. The captain 
then told the men to pair off and try signal- 
ing the alphabet to each other. The sergeant 
gave a demonstration of the correct manner of 
waving the flags; then he and the captain 
walked slowly down the lane of signalers 
and criticized and advised each man. The re- 
eruits spent about an hour sending each other 
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“HOLD THAT PIVOT! HOLD THAT PIVOT!" BELLOWED LIEUT. 


WHARTON, AND RUSHED DOWN UPON HIM 


messages and trying to spell out each other’s 
messages; the latter proved far the more diffi- 
cult thing to do. Even after Ted was sure that 
he remembered B was one swing to the left 
and three to the right, he could not identify 
the letter quickly enough when another person 
was making it; and so it was with other let- 


| ters. And once you were racking your brain 


trying to recall just what the combination 
symbolized, you were lost, for already the sig- 
naler would be speeding on through another 
letter of the alphabet. 

At least Ted was no slower to learn than 
most of the others; and after about an hour of 
laborious practice and patient coaching the 
order came to cease signaling. The sergeant 
collected the flags, and then the captain gave 
a talk and described some situations in which 
flag signaling might be of vital importance. 
He urged the men to study the code in their 
spare moments and to practice in the company 
street, and then dismissed them. 

Ted got his towel and went down to the 
lake for a swim; the water was deliciously 
warm, and he stayed in a long time. On his 
way back to the company street he decided 
to stop at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation tent and write a letter home. And 
once started on the letter to his mother, giv- 
ing his first impressions and experiences, he 
became so engrossed that he did not realize 
how time was passing. Suddenly he was 
startled by the sound of whistles blown all 
over the camp—first, a long and two short 
blasts in D Street right in front of him; then 
the long and three short that he recognized 
as his own summons from B Street; and 
while he hastily gathered up his papers and 
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crammed them into the pocket of his shirt, 
the other company calls rang out. 

By the time he reached the head of B Street 
the company was assembling. Ted ran the 
length of the street, dived into tent 26, hastily 
put on his blouse,—for he had noticed that 
the men were now for the first time wearing 
the full uniform,—caught up his rifle, and 
elbowed his way into his place in the front 
rank just as the corporals at the top of the 
street were making their report—‘‘ All pres- 
ent’’ ; ‘‘all present. ’’ 

Greiner glanced along the line. ‘‘Ripley,’’ 
he said savagely in an undertone, ‘‘get out 
and put on your bayonet!’’ 

Ted ran back into the tent, satisfying him- 
self with a glance that the bayonet and belt 
were indeed a part of the uniform for this 
drill. He had to affix the bayonet to the belt, 
and that delayed him; so he was still in the 
tent when he heard Greiner say with unpleas- 
ant distinctness, ‘‘Private Ripley absent.’’ 

‘*Where is he?’’ 

‘*Right here, sir.’’ 

Ted answered in his own behalf as he hur- 
ried out to his place in the line. 

Lieut. Wharton, who had asked the ques- 
tion, looked at him severely. 

‘*T want. you men all to understand,’’ said 
Lieut. ‘Wharton, addressing the company and 
speaking in a sharp voice, ‘‘that you are under 
strict military discipline, and that you are 

expected to be always punc- 

tual in taking your places. 

We don’t want any dawdling 
_ and sauntering; we don’t 

want men coming in late just 

because it suits their con- 
venience; furthermore, we 
won’t have it. Attention !’’ 

Ted’s cheeks burned while 
he stood rigid and listened 
to the strains of The Star- 
Spangled Banner. In the 
manual of arms that fol- 
lowed he did not acquit 
himself with distinction; 
whether because he was 
flustered on account of the 
rebuke or because after so 
full a day his mind was 
working less quickly than 
usual, he did not come in 
promptly on the counts 
when the manual was being 
performed ‘‘ by the num- 
bers.’? The corporal on his 
right muttered a warning to 
him once, and Stevens on 
his left gave him a correct- 
ing nudge another time ; and 
twice he had a glimpse of 
Greiner scowling at him 
along the line. 

After a fifteen-minute drill 
in the manual of arms, the 
company was marched to 
the sloping field just below 
the camp and was there 
put through the evolutions 
in which it had been drilled 
that morning. The other 
companies were out there, 
too, marching, counter- 
marching ; at the top of the 
slope were assembled nu- 
merous spectators who had 
come from the town or from 
the summer hotel near by, 
and who frequently ap- 
plauded as the khaki col- 
umns passed. Ted felt that 

he was entitled to no share in the applause. 
His squad led the marching, and when the 
order was ‘‘Right turn!’’? Ted was the pivot 
round which the three men in line with him 
swung. 

‘*Hold that pivot! Hold that pivot!’’ bel- 
lowed Lieut. Wharton, and rushed down upon 
him. ‘*You took a full step when you should 
have taken only six inches. You didn’t wait 
for No. 4 to come_up on a line with you. 
Remember what you’re told—use your mind.’’ 

Having walked beside Ted while he shouted 
this criticism at him, Lieut. Wharton now 
dropped back to observe the others. 

A few moments later Capt. Hughes, from 
his place by the middle of the column, shouted 
through his megaphone, ‘‘ Squads right! ’? 
Each corporal repeated the command for the 
benefit of his squad. Then came the shout, 
‘*Hol’? and Ted pivoted. And this time Lieut. 
Wharton was down on him again. ‘‘When you 
pivot, you’re not to take the half step. You’re 
to mark time. For goodness’ sake, pay atten- 
tion and do what you’re told!’’ 

Ted was glad enough when the column 
swung back into the company street. There, 
before the men were dismissed, the first ser- 
geant made an announcement. 

‘*T am requested to state,’’ he said, ‘‘that a 
member of this company has offered a prize, 
consisting of eight silver cups, for the mem- 
bers of that squad which, in the judgment of 
the officers, proves at the end of the encamp- 
ment to be the best drilled, most efficient and 
soldierly squad in the company. You’re all 
interested in this announcement, but it ought 
to be of special interest to the corporals. 
They’re responsible for their squads, and to 
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be corporal of the winning squad will be an 
honor. Dismissed. ’’ 

The company broke at once into a buzz of 
talk. 

“*T know one squad that won’t be the win- 
ning squad unless there’s a change made in 
it!’ Greiner burst out. He shot a savage 
glance at Ted. ‘‘One man can put a whole 
squad to the bad.’’ He went up to Meade. 
Ted, walking dejectedly to the tent, knew 
what was the theme of their conversation. 

Carton followed Ted into the tent and main- 
tained a disapproving silence. Then came the 
others; they put their rifles in the rack and 
unhooked their belts. Gray spoke a consoling 
word: 

*sT tell you what, I’m glad I’m not on the 
end of the line in the front rank.’’ 

‘*Tt’s the meanest position in the whole com- 
pany,’’ said Stevens. ‘‘ You see, Ripley, when 
you’re on that end and we’re in column of 
squads, the guide is right, and you set the 
pace and the alignment for the whole com- 
pany. If you wabble and don’t walk straight, 
the whole-company wabbles and walks crooked. 
And if you do a thing wrong, it’s seen, 
whereas any blunders in the middle of the 
rank are more likely to escape notice, and don’t 
matter so much, anyway.’’ 

‘*Pity they didn’t get some one who was less 
of a dub for such a ral ‘Ted lamented. 





**No one else would have done any better 
first time,’’ declared Stevens. ‘‘ Lieut. Whar- 
ton was pretty rough with you, but you’ve 
got to get used to that. Some officers think 
that’s the best way to lick green men into 
shape. ’’ 

The mess call cut short the discussion. 

Returning from supper, Ted encountered 
Lieut. Wharton in the company street and 
brought his hand up to salute. The Officer 
returned the salute, and then stopped him. 

**You’re bareheaded, ’’ he said. 

“Sem. ale.*” 

‘*Never salute unless you have a hat on.’’ 

**VYea, sir.°” 

Ted was feeling resentful, when he caught 
the twinkle in Lieut. Wharton’s eyes—a twin- 
kle that intimated the curt manner of speech 
was only assumed. And then the lieutenant 
put his hand on ‘Ted’s shoulder and said 
kindly, ‘‘Of course we don’t expect you fel- 
lows to know all these things by instinct. 
You’ll learn after a while.’’ 

This made Ted feel better. But in a few 
moments he felt worse again. Meade and 
Greiner were talking together in front of tent 
26, and as Ted passed and entered Greiner 
remarked:  - 

‘* Just the same, I haven’t given up hope 
yet. I’ll get rid of him somehow.”’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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\ K frig rapidly over the firm erust 
with his dog Pedro at his heels, 
Duncan Fraser skirted the tangled 

branches of a fallen hemlock and came to the 
edge of a narrow frozen stream that wound 
through the forest. A thaw followed by days 
of bitterly cold weather had crusted the snow 
and made ice ponds of glassy smoothness in 
every hollow. From down the slope came the 
monotonous roar of a waterfall. 

Duncan stopped at a shaggy spruce tree 
and, gazing upward, scanned its bark with a 
practiced eye ; he paused only a seccnd or two 
before he passed on toward the falls. A moment 
later he examined a second spruce tree with 
equal quickness, but did not stop. Over his 
back and chest hung two ends of a rough cloth 
sack ; his head was thrust through a slit at the 
middle. In one hand he dragged a trimmed 
pole of dry spruce, on the end of which was 
a cornucopia-shaped instrument of iron with 
a sharpened rim. 

A hundred feet from the head of the water- 
fali a huge old tree, towering above its neigh- 
bors, leaned slightly toward a frozen pool; 
the pool led into a steep-walled gorge through 


which the stream under its covering of ice | 


found its way to the waterfall. Duncan scarcely 
glanced at the gorge, but gave his whole atten- 
tion to the old monarch of the forest. With one 
hand on its furrowed bark he bent his head 
backward and gazed straight up. 

‘*Found !’’ he cried suddenly. ‘‘ Pedro, we’ ve 
found a gum tree!’’ And the terrier, under- 
standing by the ring of his master’s voice that 
something unusual had happened, rested his 
forepaws against the tree and barked. 

Five feet above Duncan Fraser’s head was 
the lower end of a deep slash made by light- 
ning. It extended through the dead lower 
branches up and up until it was lost in the 
green foliage above. All the way its sides were 
inerusted with nuggets of amber-colored gum 
fromthe size of a pea to that of a hen’s egg. 
In the level rays of the late afternoon sun 
they shone with a topaz light. This was an 
unusual find, and it meant dollars to Duncan 
Fraser. 

Within reach of his hands was a scar in the 
trunk from which several nodules of ‘‘blister’’ 
gum had oozed and hardened. Taking his knife 
from the pocket of his Mackinaw coat, he 
quickly began to chip off the clear crystals 
and to put them into his bag. He dropped 
the best. pieces into the end of the bag that 
hung over his chest and put the inferior gum 
in the end at his back. When he had gath- 
ered what was within reach of his hand, he 
thrust his knife into the thick bark of the 
tree and picked up his cornucopia-tipped pole. 
With this raised above his head he began to 


gather the nuggets. Each piece, as he dis- | 


lodged it with the sharp rim, fell inside the | 
horn. When he had filled the cornucopia, he | 
lowered it to the ground and emptied its con- | 
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only moderate ; now, several pounds of the best 
quality gum were within sight, and Duncan 
could only conjecture at the amount hidden 
above. 

When he had gathered the gum crystals 
within reach of his pole, he quickly slipped 
the bag from his shoulders and, putting one 
moccasined foot on a stub and reaching to 
another stub above, mounted with the pole in 
his free hand. In this way he gradually worked 
his way up the trunk of the giant spruce. 

When he had filled the cup twice and 
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fell he had a glimpse of Pedro almost directly 
beneath him. 

He struck the bank with a force that drove 
the air from his lungs, and sent him sprawl- 
ing down the slope to the smooth ice of the 
stream. He was dimly aware that Pedro, 
evidently taking this for some new form of 
play, was tumbling over him. Realizing that 
they were sliding with increased velocity 
toward the falls, Duncan tried to spread out 


‘his arms to retard his progress. Then sud- 


denly he shot forward swiftly and the roar of 
the water filled his ears. Strength returned 
to him, and he pushed the palms of his 
mittened hands downward and felt himself 
gradually stop. 

For a moment he lay gulping the air and 


| then sat up. Five yards in front of him a 


curving rim of water rose from under the ice ; 
beyond that was the sky, with the sun sinking 
through a white cloud streamer. 

Pedro whined and snuggled close to his 


| master. 


‘*Lucky for us we didn’t slide a few feet 
farther,’’ Duncan said, patting the dog’s black- 
and-white head. ‘‘Now let’s get back to that 
gum tree,’’ 

He stood upright, carefully balancing him- 
self, for his smooth moccasins threatened to 
slip from under him. He faced the left bank— 
a fifteen-foot wall of smooth rock covered with 
patches of ice that had formed when the thaw 
had sent the snow water trickling down. He 
turned to the right and saw a similar forma- 
tion. The wall of the gorge rose straight ; thin, 
transparent icicles hung from its rim. 

‘Good thing for us, Pedro, old boy, we 
haven’t got to climb those walls,’’ said Dun- 
can, and, chirruping to the terrier, he started 
gingerly upstream. 

A dozen steps, and he came to the cascade 
down which he had slid. It rose at a consider- 
able angle where the stream flowed over the 
incline of its bed. It was as if he stood at the 
eaves of a gently rising and undulating roof— 
with the ridgepole as his goal twenty yards 
beyond. He moved over to the edge in the 
angle of the wall and started upward. Three 
steps brought him a fourth of the distance, 
but the side of the gorge had been worn smooth 
by the action of the water and he groped vainly 
for a hold. Suddenly his moccasins slipped, 
and, falling to his knees, he slid to the bottom 
of the incline with Pedro sprawling at his fect. 

Again he tried the ascent, and this time he 





THE SLOPE 


BETWEEN AVAILED HIM NOTHING 


emptied it on the snow beside his bag, he | 


clambered down and threw his Mackinaw over 


fell before he had gone a third of the distance. 
Pedro whined and licked his master’s mit- 


a bush; for, in spite of the zero weather, the | tened hand. Duncan crossed to the other side, 


strenuous work of climbing the tree and ma- 


| but it offered no advantage. Not until after 


neeuvring with his gum gatherer had made his | his third failure did he feel any fear, and then 
thick coat seem uncomfortably warm. Then,-| it took the form of vague uneasiness. 


pole in hand, he climbed up again. Pedro made 


On hands and knees, with Pedro crawling 


forays into the undergrowth, from which he | close behind him, he tried to make his way up 
frequently returned to gaze upward and whine | | the middle, but in spite of all his efforts he 


| at his master. 
When Duncan had mounted fifteen feet, an | 
| unusually large nugget caught his eye. It | 


slipped downward, and the dog speedily fol- 
lowed him. Thereafter for half an hour he 
tried in quick succession one place after 


tents into the bag. Then he raised it for} had formed behind a knot in the bole of| another. A dozen attempts at the walls con- 


another load. 


| the tree, and to reach it with his gum gath-| vinced him of the impossibility of escape in 


Duncan Fraser was a trapper, but this winter erer he leaned outward. One leg was curled | that direction. The thin, brittle icicles broke 
his traps hung on the walls of his cabin at | | partly round the trunk, the foot of the other | in his hands at the slightest pull. A succession 
| rested on a short dead branch; with his free | of panic-stricken assaults on the slope between 
In November he had heard that the wholesale | hand he clung to the rim of the slash. It | | availed him nothing. 


Hemlock Ridge ; it was an ‘‘off year’’ for fur. | 


druggists in Portland were paying a dollar | 


was hard to dislodge the gum crystal, and | 


He had never realized how smooth ice could 


and a half a pound for first-class ‘‘amber’’ | he leaned a little farther. In the same instant | be—it seemed uncanny. He would place his 
gum and eighty-five cents for the second grade. | the bark at the edge of the slash tore away, | foot firmly on the slope, but when he lifted 
He had taken up his trap line, and since then | | and his weight suddenly shifted to the branch | the other the shifting of weight would send 


had gathered two or three pounds of gum a 
day. Until this moment his fortune had been 


| beneath his foot. It snapped, and Duncan | 


him sprawling. There must be some way out! 


| found himself clawing the empty air. As he| It was impossible that he, Duncan Fraser, 








the trapper, the woodsman, the roamer in 
the mountains, could not devise some means 
of escaping from this prison of ice. He felt 
through the pockets of his trousers. The con- 
tents—two or three yards of slender twine, 
a handkerchief, a leather wallet with six 
one -dollar bank notes, and a piece of gum 
that he had saved from the bag because it was 
shaped like a gun cartridge—were all pitifully 


- useless. 


He could see the gum tree plainly beyond 
the ridgepole of the ice roof. In the lower 
part, hidden from view, he knew that his 
knife was sticking, and near by lay his red- 
and-gray Mackinaw, with matches in the 
pocket, and the gum gatherer that he had 
flung from him as he fell. They were all as 
much beyond his reach as if they had been in 
his camp at Hemlock Ridge. 

Pedro, snuggling against his body, roused 
him. The terrier was shivering, and Duncan 
for the first time realized that he, too, was 
shivering. His light jersey and underclothing 
were not much protection against the freezing 
wind that blew up the gorge. The sun had 
already set, and a dusky light that made the 
outlines of the trees merge into one another 
was over the forest. 

Getting to his feet, Duncan beat his arms 
against his body. There must be some way 
out—there had to be! Impassable walls were 
on two sides, and an equally impassable roof 
of glassy ice was on the third. Duncan turned 
his back and faced the fourth. The rounding 
curl of water was there—and beyond it the 
sky still tinged with the rose glow of the 
fading sunset. The roar of the waterfall came 
up with a sullen, steady sound that sug- 
gested depth and coldness. Duncan turned 
away with a shudder, for he knew already 
the desperate chance that he must take if he 
was to live. 

He was shivering steadily now, and his 
teeth chattered. He thought of making a 
rope, but there was nothing to which he could 
attach it even if he were able to make one. 
A dozen other thoughts rushed through his 
mind. In stories men had made their escape 
from glacier crevices by digging steps in the 
ice, but he had nothing with which to cut 
the steps. Circumstance had robbed him of 
everything. He broke off an icicle and, holding 
it in both hands, struck at the hard surface; 
but the thin finger of ice shattered into a dozen 
pieces and skittered away like splintered glass. 

The terrier crawled over his legs into his 
lap and lay trembling. Straight before him 
was the waving fringe of water, and above and 
beyond that the big yellow eye of the evening 
star, shining steadily like a nugget of gum 
that had caught a glint of sunlight. Even in 
his misery Duncan saw the gray-blue beauty 
of the sky. It made life seem sweeter than 
ever. He loved the woods with its carpet of 
snow below, its canopy of cloud above. Its 
hills and valleys were his to wander among. 
He could not lie here in this chill dungeon 
until the frost laid its grip on the blood in his 
veins. 

- The brilliant orb of the evening star straight 
before him above the waterfall seemed like a 
beacon beckoning him to the path that he must 
take. He must do it now while yet there was 
strength in his body and the spirit within him 
to try. 

His legs seemed strangely stiff as he rose, 
but he stamped them and thrashed his arms 
against his body. Then he took Pedro in his 
arms and crawled up the slope until he felt 
himself slipping. Like a flash he turned and 
ran toward the falls. At the last moment he 
threw himself on the ice, as a ball player who 
slides to a base. He touched the water that 
curled at the brink; in one breathless instant 
he was through and over. A vision of a shim- 
mering, ghostly ribbon of ice winding through 
dark woods, a glimpse of a blackness flecked 
with white foam rising frightfully to meet 
him—then the shock and freezing chill of the 
plunge. 

The water whirled him round and round, 
rolled him over, thrust him down to the bottom 
and held him there with its giant hands. He 
knew that Pedro was no longer in his arms. 
A relentless force was strangling and crushing | 
him. He no longer felt the coldness. 

With the feeble strength that remained in 
his body he gathered his legs beneath him and 
pushed upward. He left the bottom and for a 
weary length of time seemed to float in space. 
Suddenly his head came out of the water. 
Behind him roared the falls, beside him swam 
the terrier. 

Somehow the two of them gained a rock 
together and drew themselves out into the 
freezing air. A pause meant death, and Duncan 
knew it. Rushing up through the spruces, he 
scrambled along the ridge and through the 
undergrowth to the big spruce and the Mack- 
inaw coat and the matches. 

Other men have frozen with the victory 
so nearly won; they have lain down to die in 
the snow; but Duncan lighted his fire while 
yet there was strength in his body, drew 
together the dry tops of a dead tree and stood 
close to the blaze. With the first glow of its 
radiating heat he knew that he and Pedro, 
from whose coat little circles of steam were 
beginning to rise, would sleep that night in 
their cabin on Hemlock Ridge. 
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THE MOON OF LEAVES, SWEET, 
BLOSSOM-DROPPING MAY, 
THROWS MOTTLED SHADOWS 
OVER FOREST LAWNS 
WHERE WOOD MICE HOLD THEIR . 
DANCE AND RABBITS PLAY 
AND TIMID DOES LEAD FORTH 
THEIR DAPPLED FAWNS. 














FACT AND COMMENT 


EEP up and you will never have to catch 
up. 


Coins are round and roll away; 
Fertile Ground is there to stay. 


E who jumps at conclusions will land in 
confusions. 


HAT will you choose to do with time? 
The alternatives are to use it or misuse it. 
HERE is a real distinction between de- 
claring war and declaring that a state of 
war exists. A government declares war when 
it purposes to make war on another country. 
It declares that a state of war exists, as the 
United States has just done, when another 
government has already attacked it. 


‘‘7 THERE is one word that we quickly learn 
in five languages,’’ writes an American 
Red Cross nurse who is serving in a Freneh 
army hospital. ‘‘It is the word that comes 
most often to the lips of sick or wounded sol- 
diers when suffering or delirium wrings utter- 
ance from them. It is mutter, mere, moeder, 
madre and ‘mother.’ ’? 
VERMONT farmer, summoned to jury 
duty in a city eleven miles distant, walked 
back and forth every day through the snow, 
besides doing his chores before he started in 
the morning and after he got back at night. 
Such devotion to the public service is as praise- 
worthy as devotion to the tasks that war im- 
poses, although jury duty is less spectacular. 


LTHOUGH the last of the opium planta- 
tions were swept away in 1916, the long 
effort to suppress the opium traffic in China is 
but now reaching its final stages. The treaty 
of 1911 with England enabled importers to 
carry opium from India under certain condi- 
tions. On March 31 even that trade came to an 
end, and after June 1 to smoke opium at all 
will be against the law. 


VENTS of the past few months have 
stirred many a pastor and many a church 
committee to place the American flag in their 
churches. The act is wholly fitting, for the 
flag in church is never out of place. Many 
English churches have long displayed not only 
the national colors but also the regimental 
flags under which the soldiers from that com- 
munity fought in earlier wars. 
EVERAL times The Companion has 
spoken of the enlarged field of work that 
the war has given to the women of England, 
and of their zeal in stepping into it. That field, 
however, does not include the law. Only a few 
weeks ago the general council of the British 
bar not only stood squarely on its earlier refusal 
to admit women to the practice of the law but 
even refused to consider again the question of 
admitting them. 


HERE is something very significant, 

something for German people to think 
about, in the deliberately chosen words with 
which President Wilson ended his war message 
to Congress. After summing up the reasons 
that had made inevitable the step that the 
country was about to take, he exclaimed, 
*‘God helping her, she can do no other!’ 
Compare with them the words of a great 
German, Martin Luther, on a great occasion: 
**Ich kann nicht anders! Gott helfe mir! 
Amen!’’ 

OW many stirring stories, now officially 

suppressed, will be told when the war 
ends! The facts about the British campaign 
against the German submarine will be perhaps 
the most eagerly awaited. But there is also 
the story of Gordon Campbell. The British 
Admiralty refuses to say why he has received 





the Victoria Cross and the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Order and been promoted over the heads 
of seven hundred lieutenant commanders; but 
it says that the deed was ‘‘one of the most 
gallant acts that a man ever performed, ’’ and 
that after the war the tale ‘‘will be read as 
one of the most thrilling stories ever told.’’ 


¢°¢ 
REFORM IN GERMANY 


\ K re the German government really 
thinks of the Russian revolution and 
of the entry of the United States into 
the war may be gathered from the behavior of 
the Imperial Chancellor. So long as German 
arms were successful and Germans might still 
hope for a final victory, any Socialist who sug- 
gested that political reform within the empire 
was advisable was curtly told that no discus- 
sion of such subjects would be permitted until 
after peace had been declared. 

When the news from Petrograd reached 
Berlin, Dr. Bethmann Hollweg hurried into 
the Prussian Legislature and promised that the 
government would put many of the desired 
reforms into effect just as soon as the fighting 
was over. When that promise failed to quiet the 
demand for immediate changes in Prussia, the 
Chancellor announced—the time was a day or 
two after the United States had entered the 
war—that the Emperor himself had promised 
far-reaching reforms in Prussia, including a 
direct and secret ballot in place of the peculiar 
class representation that now prevails there. 

Our knowledge of the exact situation in 
Germany is so imperfect that we cannot tell 
whether for the present those promises will 
satisfy the Socialists and Radicals. It is clear 
that the war has immeasurably increased the 
strength of the Social Democrats, and that it 
has shaken the faith of the people at large 
in the wisdom of its princes and the validity of 
their military and political philosophy. A few 
years ago the Kaiser declared proudly that 
there was only one will in Germany, —his own, 
—and that ‘‘the will of the King is the 
supreme law.’’? Nothing except a very deep 
and powerful movement among his people 
toward democracy could have induced him to 
make the concessions he has already made; for 
those concessions are each a step along the road 
that every Prussian statesman from Bismarck 
down has asserted would lead to the fall of 
the dynasty and the failure of Prussian am- 
bitions. Count Reventlow, the spokesman of 
the true Prussian party, which is in turn the 
strength of the imperial organization, openly 
speaks of the danger of introducing the ‘‘spirit 
of liberty, which our enemies rightly regard 
as equivalent to the destruction of Germany as 
& power. ’’ 

Of course he means the destruction of Ger- 
many as an imperialistic, militaristic, auto- 
cratic power. Nothing can prevent Germany 
from remaining a great power, unless it be the 
failure of its people to bring their government 
into some sort of agreement with the political 
and moral currents of the age. Even the Kaiser, 
who entered the war with far different hopes, 
begins to see that. But what becomes of him 
and his house and of the nation he still leads 
depends, after all, less on him than on the 
people themselves. They will shape the future 
of Germany; they will determine whether it 
shall go down, shackled to the corpse of autoc- 
racy, or live, a great and useful nation, to 
which its ancient freedom and sanity have 
been restored. 
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LATE AND MINOR COMBATANTS 


NE by one the nations that had no con- 
QO cern with the original occasions of war 

are being drawn into the conflict. Spain, 
Greece, Holland, the Scandinavian countries 
and Switzerland have long been the only coun- 
tries of Europe that maintain even a nominal 
neutrality. The entry of the United States 
into the arena bids fair to be followed by sim- 
ilar action on the part of several other Ameri- 
can republics; and should the war continue 
and the Germans still further extend their 
warfare in the Western Atlantic, the greater 
part of North and of South America may ulti- 
mately be drawn into the fight. 

What can Cuba, what could Argentina and 
Brazil and Chile, contribute to the defeat of 
the Central Powers? ‘‘Nothing,’’ the German 
press would say. Professing to rely on arms 
and battles to decide the issue, the Germans 
treat with contempt the hostility of govern- 
ments that, like our own, have no armies to 
meet them in the field. But even the Ger- 
mans themselves seem to be losing their hope 
of conquering the armies opposed to them. In 
none of the battle regions are they advancing ; 
in most of them they are not even holding 
their own. They have transferred their hopes 





to the submarine and to its success in cutting 
off the supplies of their enemies. 

But it is precisely in the naval and the 
submarine warfare that the smaller and more 
remote countries of America cotid give the 
most effective service. They could aid directly 
by preventing the establishment on their coasts 
of bases of supply for hostile craft, and by 
refusfng even limited hospitality to German 
war vessels, That alone would greatly diminish 
the radius of action of the ships, and corre- 
spondingly add to the effectiveness and safety 
of merchant vessels carrying supplies to Eng- 
land and France. 

Moreover, all those countries are great pro- 
ducers of food, wool, hides, rubber and other 
commodities that all the countries of Europe 
greatly need. All would be at the service of 
the Entente, none would be at the service of 
the ‘Teutons. Although that may be said to be 
virtually the situation now, yet in a state of 
war -vigilance would be redoubled to make 
sure that none of the supplies should fall into 
the hands of the enemy. 

It may be that those would not be important 
contributions to the success of the Allies, but 
the moral effect of abandoning neutrality and 
frankly and openly enlisting against a barba- 
rous foe would be great and far-reaching. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL CENSORSHIP 


OVING pictures are so much a part of 
M modern life that a general condemna- 

tion of them is out of the question. 
Nor is it desirable. When school superintend- 
ents are advocating them as a means of edu- 
cation, and ministers are using them in their 
work, and boards of health are employing 
them to drive home the fundamental facts of 
infection to people so ignorant that they will 
not read, the ‘‘movies’’ must be admitted to 
occupy @ strong position. J 

They do, but the position is open to attack 
from several points. The bad moral effect of 
pictures that represent crime and violence was 
early perceived and has been vigorously com- 
bated. The chief influence against such pictures 
has been, however, not city officials or regu- 
larly appointed censors, but the mass of sound 
public opinion that, at least in the smaller 
cities and the towns, has chiefly expressed 
itself through the women’s clubs and other 
organizations of women. 

It is evident that women are just beginning 
to see how great and useful a field there is for 
that kind of censorship. It must be tolerant 
and wisely patient, but uncompromising in its 
final aim. Most of the people who regularly 
visit moving-picture shows want ‘‘action.’’ 
That means usually a representation of the 
conflict between good and evil. No censorship 
can afford to neglect that desire: it can hope at 
first only to eliminate the worst; gradually it 
can raise the standard of taste. 

After all, ridicule is the most effective 
weapon, and women have begun to use it. 
They are now calling attention to the absurd 
social examples that some of the moving pic- 
tures set. An invitation is cast on the screen: 
part of it is written in the first person, part in 
the third; the whole would be a social indict- 
ment against anyone so ignorant as to follow 
it. A woman supposed to be a lady calls on a 
lawyer at his office during business hours, 
wearing a décolleté evening dress and dia- 
monds. A man who wishes to offer a lady: his 
seat in a car taps her on the back to attract 
her attention. 

Ridicule by women of the cheap and igno- 
rant and vulgar, ridicule to which the local 
weekly or the daily newspaper gives publicity, 
helps to do away with the need of official 
censors. 
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TRAINING INDUSTRIAL LEADERS 


‘koe quarters of a century ago Thomas 
Carlyle, studying the industrial condi- 
tions of his time, made a revolutionary 
utterance. It was an age that exalted the doc- 
trine of economic freedom for everyone; an 
employer was free to ‘‘hire’’ and to ‘‘fire’’ 
when and as he chose; the workman was free 
to shift from one job to another as often as he 
saw some immediate advantage ahead of him. 
To that generation Carlyle declared, ‘‘I am 
for permanence. Blessed is he that continueth 
where he is.’’ 

Within the last few decades many of our 
industrial leaders have come to see the wisdom 
of Carlyle’s doctrine. Appalled by the expense 
and the loss of efficiency caused by the large 
annual ‘‘turnover’’ of help, they have racked 
their brains for measures to obtain some degree 
of permanence among their force of workers. 
Particularly desirable is it in a large industrial 





organization that those who hold positions of 
responsibility should keep them. If the poli- 
cies of the management are to be carried out 
effectively, they must be intrusted to men 
trained in the ways of the company, and serv- 
ing it through loyalty as well as for wages. 
An interesting illustration of the way in 
which a great corporation can put this principle 
into effect is found in the methods used by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway in 


choosing and training recruits for future offi- 


cers of its mechanical departments. It takes 
boys into its shops as apprentices for a term 
of four years. Every boy works under the 
eye of a shop instructor, and from him learns 
how to do each operation or take each step of 
the trade that he has been indentured to learn. 
What he thus acquires is correlated with in- 
struction in the apprentice schoolroom. His 
progress is carefully watched, and every effort 
is made to discover for what sort of work his 
natural aptitudes fit him. ; 

After a boy has completed the journeyman 
apprentice course he has, if he has shown 
qualities of leadership, an opportunity to re- 
ceive further training in the special course for 
graduate apprentices. There he serves for some 
months each in the boiler shop, the freight-car 
shop, the roundhouse ;*after that he learns to 
inspect and to run locomotives. ‘ 

From that group a few are chosen to go to 
large establishments to study locomotive build- 
ing, steel-car construction or the manufacture 
of air-brake equipment. Some have won schol- 
arships that enable them to attend a school of 
engineering. 

The results of the system amply justify it. 
Of the nine hundred graduates, nearly three 
fourths are now in the service of the road. It 
is building up a force of men remarkable for 
skill, resourcefulness and loyalty. 
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VOLUNTARY EFFORT AND 
DEMOCRACY 


'N the last few years we have heard much 
[ent the inefficiency of the democratic 
form of government. Its disadvantages 
have been apparent, particularly in matters 
that appertain to war. But there is another side 
to the matter, which, although hitherto over- 
looked, has in the last few weeks shown itself 
with startling plainness. The American people 
are adaptable; they can come together for a 
common purpose, organize, and get to work 
almost in the twinkling of an eye. 

There is in a democracy a supplementary 
means. of government always ready in an 
emergency, and in the highest degree efficient. 
It interferes with no constituted powers; 
rather, it quickens into new life those powers 
that are already in existence. When the crisis 
of war has passed, it dissolves, and the regular 
forms of government go on as before. 

So it was in the Civil War; so it will be 
now. National Defense Committees and Com- 
mittees of Public Safety spring into existence 
everywhere, because in no other way can the 
recently aroused patriotism of our towns, 
cities and states find immediate and effective 
expression. Official action is clogged by bureau- 
cratic methods, and not infrequently by ineffi- 
cient agents. At a time when our salvation 
lies in the keen foresight and the power of 
prompt decision that the industrial world 
fosters, each community turns instinctively to 
its natural leaders. They respond at once, and 
give themselves unsparingly to the labor. 

Nothing revives our confidence in democracy 
so surely as the voluntary activity of such 
committees of devoted and able citizens. They 
bring together all the varied elements of the 
community, which work shoulder to shoulder. 
Instead of despairing of the republic because its 
proper forms of government work so clumsily, 
we take new courage. Surely, if we can obtain 
the best at the season of greatest need, matters 
cannot be in such evil case as we had feared. 


oie” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—By a unanimous vote the 
House passed the bill authorizing govern- 
ment loans amounting to seven billion dollars 
for the prosecution of the war. On April 17 
the Senate also passed the bill unanimously. 
——tThe army bill was before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and the sentiment 
for an army of volunteers was so strong there 
that it was doubtful whether the bill would be 
reported as drawn by the administration lead- 
ers.—The so-called espionage bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, amended so as to make 
less drastic the section that forbids discussion 
of the measures for national defense. That 
section was held to-restrict unduly the freedom 
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of the press. ——A bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to take control of railway, telegraph and 
telephone lines and to draft into government 
service the employees of such companies was 
introduced in the House. 

s 


USSIA.—Mme. Catherine Breshkovskaya, 

the ‘‘grandmother of the Revolution,’’ 
arrived in Petrograd on April 11. She was 
given an _ extraordinary 
popular welcome. —— The 
troops in Turkestan are 
reported to have put Gen. 
Kuropatkin, the governor- 
general, under arrest, fear- 
ing that he was not in 
sympathy with the new 
government. 


EXICO.—In his ad- 

dress to the Mexican 
Congress on April 15 
President Carranza declared that he would 
maintain a strict and rigorous neutrality in the 
world war. He also read a complete report of 
his activities as ‘‘ First Chief,’’ beginning with 
the Madero revolution of 1910. He declared 
that Henry Lane Wilson, American minister to 
Mexico in 1913, tried persistently to persuade 
him to recognize the Huerta government. He 
announced that ‘‘Constitutional order’’ would 
be restored in Mexico on May 1.——The Mexi- 
can government denied that it intended to put 
any embargo on the export of oil from Tampico. 
so] 


ATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR.— 
Brazil had not, on April 18, declared °war, 

but it had seized all the German merchant 
vessels lying in Brazilian harbors. There were 
serious anti-German riots in Rio de Janeiro. In 
Buenos Aires, the populace, aroused by the 
report that two Argentine ships had been sunk 
by a German commerce raider, attacked the 
German legation and the offices of two pro- 
German newspapers. The German minister 
demanded from the Argentine government an 
explanation of the note it sent to Washington, 
approving our action against Germany.—— 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Nicaragua and Bolivia 
sent notes to say that they, too, are in entire 
sympathy with the course of the United States. 


S 


REAT WAR COUNCIL.—The arrival of 

Mr. Balfour, the British Foreign Minister, 
accompanied by several representative officers 
of the British army and navy, and of M. Vivi- 
ani, formerly Premier of France, accompanied 
by Marshal Joffre and 
other eminent French 
Officers, was daily ex- 
pected. These distin- 
guished persons come to 
discuss with the Presi- 
dent and with represent- 
atives of our army and 
navy plans for effective 
military and industrial 
coéperation between this 
country and the Entente 
Allies. Admiral Fletcher 
will head our navy representatives, and Col. 
Michie of the general staff and Lieut. Col. 
Cosby of the War College will head the army 
delegation. —— The French government has 
appointed Capt. André Tardieu, former editor 
of the Paris Temps, high commissioner to the 
United States. e 


OMAN SUFFRAGE. — Rhode Island 
and Michigan granted the presidential 
suffrage to women. e 


AR PREPARATIONS.— The Army 

Department has asked for approximately 
500,000 volunteers to recruit the ranks of the 
regular army and the National Guard to full 
war strength. These men need only volunteer 
for the actual duration of the war. That is of 
course quite outside the new forces that must 
be raised.——The Shipping Board has organ- 
ized a $50,000,000 corporation to build and 
operate a great fleet of wooden cargo vessels. 
The ships will be built in private yards on 
standardized plans furnished by the Shipping 
Board. Gen. Goethals will direct the work. 
The corporation intends to extend its capital 
to $225,000,000 if necessary. ——Col. Roose- 
velt placed before the President and leading 
members of Congress his plan to recruit a 
division or more to be sent to France at once 
and trained there with a view of getting 
to the firing line at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. He believes the first troops could be 
sent abroad in three months.——Secretary 
McAdoo submitted to the financial committees 
of the Senate and House plans for new taxa- 
tion to raise $2,000,000,000 annually. They 
provide for cutting the-income tax exemption 
in half, for heavy excess-profit taxes and 
special imposts on luxuries such as liquors, 
Sugar, coffee, amusement tickets and auto- 
mobiles. —-Secretary Houston asked Congress 
to make provision for some kind of conscrip- 
tion for farm labor. A shortage of farm labor 
is the most serious handicap to the plans for 
a great food crop this year.——Canada has 
placed wheat and wheat products on the free 
list; automatically the same privilege will be 
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extended to Canadian wheat by this country. 
——President Wilson has appointed a Commit- 
tee on Public Information to combine the 
duties of censorship and publicity. Mr. George 
Creel is executive chairman of the committee. 
—- The President issued two proclamations 
during the week, one calling on the nation 
to devote itself to the united and effective 
prosecution of the war, and the other warning 
citizens and aliens alike against coming into 
conflict with the laws on treason. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From April 12 to April 18) 


The German front in Artois, in Picardy 
and in Champagne, was under constant assault 
during the week in spite of the constant snow- 
or rainfall. The British made goed their hold on 
the Vimy Ridge, repulsed all counter-attacks 
and pushed a mile or two beyond. They took 
Lievin and Cité St. Pierre, suburbs of the 
important city of Lens, and their advance 
troops were knocking at the gates of the town 
itself when this record closed. The Germans 
resisted desperately ; they were said to be pre- 
paring a fresh line of defense through Queant 
and Drocourt, about ten miles behind the Lens 
and Arras line. Marshal Haig declared that 
his men had taken more than 14,000 prisoners 
and 166 guns in this sector. The British effort 
is to turn the northern end of the Hindenburg 
line, to which the Germans retreated last 
month. Success would mean the early capture 
of Lille, and if the French should be able to 
turn the other end of the line it would mean 
that the Germans would have to evacuate the 
greater part of France. 

The British and French maintained con- 
stant pressure on the German front at St. 
Quentin and La Fére, but the chief activity 
of Gen. Nivelle was farther south, along the 
Aisne between Soissons and Reims. After 
severe artillery preparation an attack was 
launched along a 25-mile front on April 16. 
Paris reported that the French took all the 
German first positions on this line, together 
with 17,000 prisoners. A decisive victory here 


‘would turn the southern end of the Hinden- 
burg line. Berlin declared that the French 


attacks were all checked. 

Paris also reported artillery activity in 
Alsace, and said that the Belgians had taken 
the German first positions in Dixmude. 

Artillery duels were in progress on the 
Russian, Italian and Macedonian fronts. 

Gen. Maude reported that he had driven 
back a Turkish force that had opposed his 
advance north of Bagdad. It was this force 
that undertook to prevent the union of British 


and Russian forces on the Diala River. The} 


Turks apparently occupy defensive positions 
among the Jebel Hamrin hills, about forty- 
five miles northeast of Bagdad. The British 
have also advanced to within ten miles of 
Samarra on the Bagdad railway. 

Gen. Alexieff has been definitely appointed 
commander in chief of the Russian armies. 

The Spanish government has sent a note of 
protest to Germany against the sinking of the 
San Fulgencio and the Tom, unwarned, by a 
German submarine. It grows increasingly 
difficult for the Spanish government to main- 
tain neutrality, and the problem is made more 
difficult by the fact that there are strong pro- 
German and pro-Allies parties. On April 19 it 
was announced that Premier Romanones had 
resigned. 

London announced the sinking of another 
hospital ship, the Gloucester Castle, and added 
that in reprisal an aérial squadron had dropped 
bombs on the German city of Freiburg. It 
admitted the loss of twenty-eight vessels by 
submarine attack during the week. 

The Turkish government interned the U.S.S. 
Scorpion at Constantinople. 

The U. S. destroyer Smith, engaged in coast 
patrol off Long Island, reported that it had 
encountered a German submarine, which fired 
a torpedo, but missed its aim. 

Danish newspapers say that the submarine 
campaign against neutral commerce threatens 
Denmark with starvation. 

There were renewed rumors of conferences 
between Socialists of different countries, and 
even of authorized overtures by Austrian and 
Bulgarian diplomats, intended to put an end 
to the war. The Scandinavian nations are 
known to be hopeful of serving as mediators. 

The sittings of the Hungarian Parliament 
were suspended; it was understood that the 
step was taken on account of the strong de- 
mands of the party that opposes the Tisza 


ministry for a direct suffrage law. Two mem- | 


bers of the Austrian Cabinet, both strong 
Germans, resigned. 

The minority of the Socialist party in the 
Reichstag, led by Hugo Haas and George 
Ledebour, have broken with their colleagues 
and formed a party that is opposed to the war 
policy of the government. 

On April 16 Amsterdam reported that some 
of the metal, wood and transport workers in 
Berlin were striking in protest against the 
latest food regulation, which reduces the bread 
ration throughout the empire by a quarter. 

The British Parliament voted to extend its 
life until next November in order to avoid 
the disturbance of a general election. 
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“Never mind, Uncle, we habe our Raynsters on” 


HAT?’S right, you don’t have to mind a little rain, with 

a Raynster. Very likely “Uncle” has his Raynster on, 

too. These storm-coats are made for everybody—from big 

six-footers down to little three-footers. They just cover you 

up and keep you high and dry. No more damp clothes which 
bring on colds, then scolds. 





Raynsters turn rainy days into happy days. 
room to romp and run for play days. 
dressy appearance for Sundays. 


They give you 
They give you neat and 


All the family will soon be wearing Raynsters—why don’t you be the 
first? Tell the folks about these wonderful storm-coats. Raynsters are 
made for boys and girls, men and women; many styles at many prices. 


Look for this label 


on your coat 


ate? aahad 


Remember the name, “‘Raynster,’’ and see that it is on your storm-coat. 





~ Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


United States Rubber Company 


(Clothing Division), New York 
































Every out-of-doors sport 
invites your KODAK 


Ask your dealer or write us for catalogue of Kodaks and Brownies. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., 


The Kodak City. 
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GYPSY TIME 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


e 


LACID hour and scented flower 
And curtain-shaded room, 

Peace and rest and quietness 

And music in the gloom, 
Book and game and needle, 

And friends that each to each 
Tell of little daily things 

In sober, pleasant speech— 
But oh, across the threshold 

Are buds on branch and bough; 
And past the hearth and past the door 

A world is calling now! 


Where the trail is overgrown, and forest-girt 
the way, ; 
The gypsies, the gypsies are journeying to-day! 


Oak and ash for patteran, 
To lead a lover’s feet, 

Wind upon the forehead, warm 
With the clover-sweet, 

Whistied answer to a bird 
Swinging in a trée, 

Light-heart laughter as a fire 
Dances gallantly ; 

Sleep beneath a roving moon, 
For roving gypsy men, 

Dawn upon the open down 
And then the road again. 


Hearth and heavy door are good, but some- 
where, far away, 
The gypsies, the gypsies are journeying to-day! 


Oh, to cross a patteran 
Upon the trail for you! 
To sit with you upon the grass . 
When journeying is through, 
A ruddy camp fire leaping, 
A song, and laughter low, 
And, high between the tree tops, 
Winds that come and go! 
Smell of smoke, and touch of wind, 
And scent of sod and earth; 
Swift forgetfulness of pain, 
Memory of mirth. 


Where the feet of fairies press and vanish down 
the way, 
The gypsies, the gypsies are journeying to-day! 


Oak and ash for patteran— 
But if we left our door 
And crossed the road, and crossed the 
ridge, 
And crossed the hill and moor, 
What more of freedom or of joy 
Within our grasp could be 
Than each day bides within our house 
And dwells with you and me? 
For stars or lamplight, roof or sky, 
In all and all the land, 
The magic of the road is Spring 
And two who understand. 


And in our hearts and in our eyes, as well as 
far away, 
The gypsies, the gypsies are journeying to-day! 


og 
THE ANGLE OF REPOSE 


HE landslides that have recurred so 
‘ | . many times in the Panama Canal have 





brought to popular notice many inter- 
esting facts about the laws that govern 
such phenomena. In particular we have 
learned about the “‘angle of repose.” In 
digging through ordinary soil, it appears, the work- 
ers find the angle of repose by sloping the ground 
back so that the top of the hill is distant from the 
canal twice its height—that is, in the ratio of two 
to one. Under some conditions, however, the ratio 
must be much more—possibly as much as seven 
toone. In the Culebra Cut even that may prove to 
be insufficient. 

There is a parable in it about studying our own 
soils so that we may prevent the calm onward 
current of our lives from being dammed up by an 
unexpected obstacle some day when a most impor- 
tant cargo is waiting to go through. Most of our 
navigation, after all, is not on the great oceans, or 
even on the inland lakes, but on the canals that 
we ourselves dig for our own use as we go along. 
And it is usually a matter of our own choice whether 
our route runs in the right direction and leads to 
the great ports that we hope to reach. 

When we have laid out our routes, and made 
every little lake or roaring torrent in our path help 
us on our way, there comes the question of. soils 
and of how to treat them. Is there one place where 
a sudden outburst of temper is likely to upset the 
careful work of months? Then let us forget all 
about that ratio of two to one that will take us so 
easily through our ordinary channels, and dig 
back and back until we have found our “angle of 
repose”’—a sure, unshakable angle of repose, even 
if it has to be twenty to one—before we go another 
step forward in our work. Do !aie hours, or fatigue, 
or overwork, or worry make us irritable and liable 
to sudden landslides of temper? Then we must cut 
them away with a ruthless hand as we slope back 
to find the safe angle. 

Is there some special temptation to which we 
are liable? Then no matter how straight and clean 
we cut our walls when they pass through the living 
rock, which is the strength of our characters, we 
must dig at the shifting sand until we are so far 
away from the danger of temptation that there is 
no chance of our failing there. The canal might as 
well not be dug at all, if at some point it is full of 
loose soil that obstructs navigation. 

For every kind of soil there is an ordained angle 
of repose. Once we find it, our canal is safe. 


oe 


HER DAUGHTER 


(—_ J ANY stories told of children in the devas- 
tated regions of France and Belgium 
are too pathetic to be endured. Others 
illustrate the natural resilience of child- 
hood, and teach us how a little joy may 
help in bearing a great sorrow. 

Little Marie, in a ruined village “somewhere in 
France,” had seen her crippled father, her mother 
and two little sisters killed when their cottage fell 
about them, knocked to pieces by a shell as if it 
had been a house of cards. With her aged grand- 
mother and an aunt she fled to the fields, and spent 
a night of exposure and misery in a driving rain. 























Before morning the grandmother was dead, and 
the aunt died of pneumonia soon afterwards. Marie 
herself, who had been slightly wounded, became 
very ill, and when the crisis of her sickness was 
over she still hovered feebly on the verge of death. 
She was a dear little girl, and the nurses in the 
hospital to which she had been carried were wor- 
ried about her. : 

But one day there was a distribution of gifts and 
comforts from America, and Marie received a doll. 
It made another creature of her; the brightness 
returned to her eyes, the smile to her lips, a flick- 
ering color to her thin little cheeks. 

“You are really better, Marie,” one of the nurses 
said to her the next day. “I believe that dolly is 
going to cure you; she is better than doctors or 
nurses. We shall be jealous!” 

“But it is quite natural,” explained Marie a little 
anxiously, for she did not wish to be thought un- 
grateful. “Everyone has been kind to me, but I 
did not belong to anyone any more. I thought I had 
no one in the world,—no family at all,—and behold! 
Here ig my little daughter!” 


os 


THE LOST WHEEL 


HEN Mr. Ralph Pulitzer returned to the 

W French aviation field after a flight with an 

expert pilot, the day threatened to end in 
tragedy. As the aéroplane came to a stop a me- 
chanic ran up with a pneumatic wheel. 

He spoke a few sharp words to the pilot, says 
the author in Over the Front in an Aéroplane, and 
the pilot asked me to get out quickly. I jumped 
out; the machinist scrambled into my place, car- 
rying the pneumatic wheel, and with a rattle and 
a roar the aéroplane rolled across the field and 
leaped into the air again. 

I joined some aviation officers and asked what 
was the matter. They pointed to a machine a few 
thousand feet above us and explained that in leav- 
ing the ground. it had lost one of its pneumatic 
wheels. The aviator was ignorant of the mishap, 
and unless they warned him in time his machine 
would turn turtle and kill him when he tried to 
make his landing. My pilot had gone up to meet 
him in the upper air, and by waving the wheel at 
him indicate his predicament and warn him to land 
on the left wheel and the tail of his machine. 

“Unless he understands before he lands he is a 
dead man,” said the officer. 

That was a dramatic spectacle—one aviator 
on guard high in the sky in complet ious- 
ness of the death that awaited him; another, climb- 
ing nearer and nearer, then circling round and 
round in narrowing circles. Finally the first ma- 
chine started down. 

“He understands,” said some one. 

“No, he doesn’t,” said the others. 

“Get the ambulance ready!” ordered the avia- 
tion captain; and the engine of the motor ambu- 
lance began to chug with a most sinister effect. 

We all stood powerless and watched the machine 
spiral down. As the man made his glide, men stood 
in the field waving spare wheels at him to make 
sure that he would understand. But no. Instead of 
landing tilted to the left on the sound wheel, he 
made his landing leaning over a little to the right 
where the wheel was missing. As the great ma- 
chine touched the earth it buried its nose in the 
ground; the tail rose and rose until it stood per- 
pendicular, and then fell forward in a somersault, 
so that the plane was lying on its back. 

“‘He’s finished. Get the ambulance!” ordered 
the captain. 

We all started at a run across the field toward 
the motionless aéroplane, with the motor ambu- 
lance following close on our heels. As we got to 
the wreck a figure crawled out and began to com- 
plain at not having been warned in a way that a 
sane man could understand. How the aviator es- 
eaped will always remain a complete mystery, but 
his escape made a thrilling ending to an unforget- 
able afternoon. 

So 9 


WHY SHOPKEEPERS GROW MORBID 
A SMALL boy, whose head hardly reached the 





level of the counter, says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, entered the shop. 
‘Please, sir,” he piped, “father told me to get 
him some oak varnish.” 
“How much does your father want, my little 
man?” inquired the smiling shopman. 
“Father said you was to fill this,” replied the 
little fellow, handing over a pint jar. 
The shopman filled it and handed it back. 
“Father will pay you next Saturday,” said the 
child casually. But the face of the shopman grew 
dark. 
“We don’t give credit here!” he said. “Give me 
back the jar!” 
Meekly the small boy handed back the jar; the 
man emptied it and returned it with a scowl. 
“Thank you, sir,” said the boy. “Father said 
you'd be sure to leave-enough round the sides for 
him to finish the job he has to do, and you have, 


sir.” 
eg? 


OBSTINATE GARDENERS 


HE brother of Anthony Trollope, the novelist, 

T. A. Trollope, gives in his reminiscences a 

delightful portrait of one of his mother’s 
friends, Lady Milman, a quaint and determined 
little old lady of the ancient régime. He was present 
one day when one of her neighbors, the wife of an 
important person, ventured to call earlier in the 
day than the recognized hour for visiting. 

“Very glad to see you, my dear,” said little Lady 
Milman, rising to meet her guest, a stately dame 
twice as large as herself, “but, you know, you 
must not do this sort of thing again.” 

At Pinner, her home, he was much amused at 
observing her inflexible determination that Abra- 
ham, an old, one-eyed footman who had lived in 
the family all his life, should kneel before the 
dining-room fire to warm her plate of pickled 
salmon. But if she could oblige the reluctant Abra- 
ham to compromise his dignity in such a manner, 
she met her match in her head gardener. He was 
hard at work prunimg the peach trees as she came 
into the garden one morning. 

“Oh, don’t do that, Saunders!” said my lady. “I 
want to see those blossoms. And I shall never see 
them another year!” 

“Must come off, my lady,” said Saunders inex- 
orably, as he sheared away the branch. 

‘He never will let me have my way!” grumbled 
the little old lady, as she resumed her trot along 
the gravel walk under the peach wall. 

It was only a few years ago that another English 
lady had an encounter with her gardener over a 
more important matter. To an American guest, 
who admired the rose gardens for which her estate 
is famous, she told how, when a date had been set 





for the marriage of her eldest daughter, she im- 
parted the information to her gardener. 

“A June wedding, McRae,” she declared, “and 
the house full of roses! Roses everywhere!” 

“Humph! I’m no so sure it’s possible, my leddy,” 
rejoined McRae crustily. 

“Not possible! What do you mean?” exclaimed 
the lady in astonishment. 

“Weel, it may do weel eneuch after the exhibee- 
tion,” conceded McRae with deliberation. “But 
not before, my leddy, not before. I canna be cut- 
ting my best blooms for a lassie before showing 
them at the exhibeetion!” 

It required a battle royal, which left both victor 
and vanquished on the brink of exhaustion, before 
the lassie’s mother obtained the gardener’s acqui- 
escence in the precedence of a June bride over a 
June flower show, 9 


MORE COLLEGE LETTERS 


EVERAL of The Companion’s readers who 
S read the article we published on this page 

about college initials that the students had 
cut upon the hillsides above several Western col- 
lege towns have written to tell us of other letters 
that we did not mention in that article. 

The Montana State Agricultural College at Boze- 
man is honored by a letter that its makers believe 
to be the largest in the country, for it is two hun- 
dred feet wide and two hundred and fifty feet high. 
It is made of pieces of limestone rock laid side 
by side, and the freshman class must whitewash it 
every year. The accompanying picture shows how 
it appears, high up on the side of “Old Baldy.” 

Between Los Angeles and the San Bernardino 
Mountains there are four such letters: O, for Occi- 
dental College; T, for Throop Institute; P, for 
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Pomona College; and R, for Redlands University. 
Some of these are merely cledrings made in the 
chaparral that covers the range, and are most con- 
spicuous when there is a light snowfall. 

The University of Arizona has a more substan- 
tially built letter on Sentinel Peak, at an elevation 
of 2776 feet. It is of masonry, laid in trenches one 
hundred and sixty feet by seventy feet. It was fin- 
ished about a year ago. At night the letter is some- 
times outlined by burning bundles of oil-soaked 
waste, and then it can be seen for miles standing 
out sharply in the blackness. 

In the original article The Companion spoke of 
a letter Y which it wrongly attributed to Brigham 
Young College at Logan, Utah. The letter was 
made by the students of Brigham Young University, 
near Provo, Utah. ° 


MR. PEASLEE DISCUSSES ANIMAL 
OBSTINACY 


ITH profound discouragement Mr. Gunney 
gazed at the Ayreshire cow in the far corner 
of the pasture. 

“TI don’t b’lieve, Caleb,” he declared plaintively, 
“that it’s humanly possible to Parn that cow any- 
thing.” 

The animal in question stood with her head over 
the fence, bellowing softly from time to time. Mr. 
Gunney looked at her sourly. 

“There she’ll stand till old Towse comes down 
from the house and nips her gambrels a mite, and 
then she’ll turn and put off up here to the bars 
hard as she can pelt. She knows here’s the only 
place she can get out of the pastur’, but she won’t 
start to come ’thout havin’ the dog after her. She 
makes me mad!” 

Caleb whistled softly through his teeth and 
looked at the cow absently. 

“Mebbe,” he observed, “if you rigged up some- 
thin’ down there that’d scare her a-plenty jest once, 
she’d quit. A good, solid jolt’ll teach a critter some- 
times when gentle doin’s fail—or so Andrew Goss 
and I found out once, ’t any rate.” 

‘‘What time was that?” asked Mr. Gunney. 

Mr. Peaslee settled himself comfortably. “I was 
thinkin’,” he replied, “of the time we broke a habit 
in a hoss that seemed jest as sot and stubborn as 
that cow—and he stayed broke, too! 

“’Twas a good many years ago, when Andrew 
and I might have been mebbe sixteen years old. 
Andrew’s father, old Lansing Goss, had a hoss 
that was all right in most ways—clever and a fair 
roader and not given to shyin’; but he had one 
bad fault. Sometimes he’d balk—not in the hardest 
pinches, but jest at certain places where he’d took 
notions to. One of them places was right at the 
foot of the hill after you come down from the risin’ 
ground behind the Goss place. 

“Wal,” continued Caleb, ‘“‘one day Andrew and 
his father and I was gettin’ down some hoop poles 
from the ridge, and old Lansing was drivin’ the 
hoss. He had on mebbe a thousand loose hoop 
poles on a wooden-shod sled and had started down 
ahead of Andrew and me. We was two or three 
hundred yards behind with more hoop poles on 
another sled, and to haul the sled we had a couple 
of two-year-old steers that Andrew had started to 
break. They was as tricky as a couple of monkeys 
and quicker’n any two weasels, but we, bein’ young 
and havin’ no judgment to speak of, didn’t let that 
worry us a mite—if them steers wanted to run 
away, we was willin’ to let ’em, jest for the uproar 
it'd make, you know. 

“There was mebbe two inches of light snow on 
the ground—jest ’nough to make a sled run easy. 
We got ready to go jest after old Lansing Goss 
went out of sight over the shoulder of the hill, and 
Andrew took a crazy notion to stand on the tongue 
and ride down, teamin’ the steers from there with 
his voice. I was standin’ on the tail end of the sled 
when Andrew started ’em; and when they started, 
they started! The fust jump they made they all but 
shook me off, and ’fore they’d gone ten rods they 
was runnin’ away as cheerful as ary pair of cattle I 
ever watched; and Andrew, ’stead of tryin’ to stop 


em, was puttin’.the gad to ’em and urgin’ ’em on! 





And every time the gad’d hit ’em, they’d blart loud 
*nough to be heard a mile! 

‘From where I was on the tail of the sled I could 
jest see Andrew’s head and shoulders over the top 
of the load; and all at once, as we rounded the last 
turn in the road, before we got to the foot of the 
hill, I saw him start and sort of stiffen all over, 
and I knew, ’thout seein’ his face, that he was 
scared of somethin’, so I riz up and peeked over 
the load to see what ’twas. 

“Wal, sir,” said Mr. Peaslee solemnly, “that 
hoss had balked with that load of poles at the foot 
of the pitch, and had swung round quarterin’ to 


the road, and there he stood as solid, parently, as 


any bluestone ledge that ever cropped out in a 
field. He never even canted his head round to see 
what was comin’ and blartin’ so—jest laid his ears 
back flatter and braced himself more solid. 
“Wal,” sighed Mr. Peaslee, not unhappily, 
“twas all over in a minute or less. The off steer 
struck him on the for’ard shoulder, and the near 
one back along his body somewhere, and what 


-went on after that we could only see through a fog 


of hoop poles. Andrew had jumped clear and I’d 
rolled off behind when we saw we was bound te 
have a crash, and old Lansing, for all his years, 
went up a young juniper like a squirrel! 

“What we did see, when things got settled, was 
*bout the seartest and least balky hoss in Maine 
streakin’ it for the barn with one runner of the 
sled hitched to him, and two of the mildest actin’ 
steers that ever tried to run away tryin’ to sort 
themselves out of a heap and tell which was which. 
Besides startin’ a balky hoss, they cured them- 
selves of the notion of runnin’ away, too. 

“And from that time on,’’ Mr. Peaslee concluded, 
“that hoss never made any attempt to balk there 
at that place. When he’d come to that spot he’d 
poke his ears for’ard and almost pull his heart 
out, no matter what he was hitched to. And when 
he started to balk at other places—he tried it once 
or twice afterwards—Andrew or his father’d blart 
something like a steer, and the old hoss would go 
into the collar fit to break the trace chains.” 

Mr. Gunney pondered deeply a moment. “I 
wonder what I can rig up to scare that cow?” he 
specufated. ‘Somethin’ that won’t do harm to her, 


‘| I mean.” , 
e 9 
THE GOVERNMENT STAMP 
COLLECTION 


of the National Museum is a United States 
government stamp collection about which the 
general public knows very little. Up to 1908 the col- 
lection included only about twenty-five hundred 
stamps, but in that year the gift of a New York col- 
lector increased it by twenty thousand specimens. 

In 1912, says the report of the United States 
National Museum for 1914, the Museum obtained 
by transfer the more essential parts of the large 
exhibition of the Post Office Department, which 
comprised the stamps, stamped envelopes and 
postal cards of all the nations of the world, to the 
number of nearly two hundred thousand. The orig- 
inal collection consisted chiefly of a large cabinet 
with sliding frames, in which the main series of 
stamps had been installed, including those printed 
for the United States by private firms and by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and the foreign 
stamps received through the International Bureau 
of the Universal Postal Union at Bern, Switzer- 
land. The remainder of the collection included 
sheets of stamps, envelopes and postal cards 
mounted on swinging screens for various Ameri- 
can expositions; many separate sheets of stamps 
and individual specimens; and several albums of 
stamps and of die proofs of United States stamps. 

The installation of the collection, instead of 
according with the usual stereotyped alphabetical 
arrangement throughout, agrees virtually with that 
of the coins and medals. It begins with the United 
States, and the foreign nations follow in alphabet- 
ical order with the stamps of their colonies grouped 
together geographically. Ultimately, an alphabet- 
ical and numbered list of all the countries and 
colonies represented will make it possible to find 
any set of stamps without loss of time. 

The total capacity of the two hundred and ninety- 
six frames in the present cabinet is about seventy- 
five thousand stamps. The collection is by no 
means complete ; it is in fact only the nucleus of a 
greater and more perfect representation of the 
stamps of the world that will be gradually rounded 
out. It lacks especially the rare specimens of col- 
lettors and common varieties of certain periods, 
particularly of foreign issues. 

In general the mounting is of single stamps of 
each issue, but when necessary to serve a partic- 
ular purpose they are mounted in pairs, strips, 
blocks or sheets. A selected series of the stamped 
envelopes of the United States follows the stamps 
of that country. In addition to the exhibition series 
there will eventually be a reserve series for the 
use of students of philately. 


os 


LODGING - HOUSE GEOMETRY 


EARNING is one thing and wit is another, but 
that does not prevent them from meeting at 
times in the same brain. One of the most 

amusing of those jests, which it takes a certain 
amount of scholarship to make or to enjoy, was the 
collection of Euclidean axioms that Prof. Stephen 
Leacock of McGill University wrote some years 
ago for Truth. Here is one of the cleverest of them: 

If there be two boarders on the same flat and 

the amount of side of the one be equal to the 
amount of side of the other, each to each, and the 
wrangle between one boarder and the landlady be 
equal to the wrangle between the landlady and 
the other boarder, then shall the weekly bills of 
the two boarders be equal, each to each. For, if 
not, let one bill be the greater. Then the other bill 
is less than it might have been, which is absurd! 


oe 


HIGHLAND LOGIC 
Wire Lord Tullibardine, son of the Duke of 


[' the northwest court of the older building 


Atholl, was seeking election to the House 
of Commons he was accompanied by his 
Parliamentary agent, who introduced him to many 
of the voters. According to Pearson’s Weekly, 
the agent said to one old Scotsman: 
“This is Lord Tullibardine. Of course you know 
him?” 
“Na, na; I dinna ken him,” was the reply. 
“At all events,” continued the agent, “you know 
his father, the duke?” 
“Oh, ay; I ken the duke. He’s a gran’ man, the 
duke.” 
“Then you will surely vote for his son?” 
“I’m no so sure about that. It’s no every coo has 
a caff like hersel’.”’ 
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HOW LITTLE BEAR SAW CHILDREN 
DANCE ROUND THE MAYPOLE 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
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**Don’t you laugh!’ warned the blue jay. 

**Don’t wiggle!’’ cautioned Jennie Wren. 

Just then came Father Bear and Mother 
Bear tramping through the woods, talking and 
laughing about Little Bear. 

‘* But where is he?’’ exclaimed Mother 


A MERRY PETITION 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


The Queen of May 
One sunny day 


ITTLE BEAR wished to see the children 
dance round the Maypole on May Day. 


Bear. ‘‘I do not see him anywhere!’’ 
‘*Neither do I!’’ answered Father Bear. 
‘*No use trying to make him laugh until we 


it, Little Bear, because you never could keep 
your mouth shut long enough. You would 


Held court in a field of daisies; 
Her gentlemen 
And ladies then 

Began to sing her praises, 


There was always much May-Day fun 

at Happyville, on the borders of the ancient 

T forest where the Three Bears lived, and 

Father Bear and Mother Bear went every 

year to see all that might be seen from behind 

the trees and bushes. More than once Little 

Bear had begged and begged to be taken 

along ; but both Father Bear and Mother Bear 

~vemees always shook their heads at the mere mention 
of such a thing. 

‘*Son Bear,’’ his father explained, ‘* we 
should be glad to take you if you could keep 
still; but we know that if you heard the music 
and saw the children dancing round the May- 
pole, winding their long ribbons in and out, 
you would be dancing, too, and singing with 
the music. You would step on crackling twigs, 
and I am afraid you would shout for joy. No, 
no, Son Bear, unless you wish to live with us 

in a cage the rest of our lives, with a sign 
' above us reading, ‘The Three Bears of the 
' Ancient Forest,’ you had better stay at home 
on May Day.’’ 

| ‘*Yes, yes, Little Bear,’’ agreed Mother 
\ Bear, ‘‘if you were to see pretty children 
{ dancing round a Maypole, you would not be 
able to keep still, and then we should be cap- 
tured and put in a cage.’’ 

Said Little Bear one day, ‘‘If I can learn to 
keep still when I want to shout for joy, and 
you know that I want to shout for joy, will 
you take me with you to see the children dance 
round the Maypole?’’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ promised Father Bear. ‘ If 
ever there is a time that you keep perfectly 
still when you want to dance and laugh, why, 
that will make us feel that it will be safe to 
take you to see the May-Day fun. You shall 
see the May Queen and you shall see children 
dressed like fairies and like Robin Hood and 
his Merry Men, and you shall see them dance 
round the Maypole.’’ And then Father Bear 
winked at Mother Bear as much as to say, 
‘*That time will never come. ’’ 

But not long after that, when Little Bear 
was out walking with Father Bear one morn- 
ing, Father Bear suddenly stepped aside and 
said most politely, ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir!’’ 

Little Bear looked round, saw no one, and 
laughed aloud. ‘Well, Father Bear,’’ said he, 
‘twhy did you say ‘I beg your pardon!’ when 
there is no one in sight?’’ 

‘‘Look more carefully,’’? advised Father 
Bear, ‘‘and you will see Friend Whippoor- 
will, who catches our mosquitoes for us. I 
said ‘I beg your pardon!’ to him because I 





WHERE CAN HE BE? 


almost stepped on him before I noticed that 
i} he was there. Now, see if you can find him.’’ 
i| Little Bear looked and looked and looked, 
but he could not find Friend Whippoorwill. 

‘*Please open your mouth, Friend Whip- 
poorwill, or Little Bear will never find you,’’ 
was Father Bear’s request, as he stood 
watching the fun. 

When a red mouth opened wide, Little Bear 
laughed and shouted, ‘‘I spy! I spy!’ and 
was so amused that he rolled over and over 
and laughed and laughed. ‘‘How did you ever 
hide like that in plain sight, Friend Whippoor- 
will?’’ he asked. 

Gladly the whippoorwill explained to Little 
Bear that his brown-and-white feathers look 
so much like the brown leaves and twigs on 
the ground that anyone passing by could 
seldom find him, 
‘I wish I could hide in plain sight,’ said 
i Little Bear, ‘‘and see Father Bear and 
Mother Bear hunting and hunting for me, 
while I might be looking at them all the time. 
My fur is brown like dead leaves and I could 
| stretch out flat on the ground the way Friend 
i Whippoorwill does. ’’ 

Father Bear smiled. ‘‘You never could do 











wiggle and twist, and I do not believe you 
could keep from laughing.’’ 

‘*Let’s try it this very day,’’ suggested Little 
Bear. ‘‘I feel sure that I ean do it.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ agreed Father Bear, ‘‘you 


ORAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 


may go out to your playground and hide in 
plain sight as Friend Whippoorwill does. And 
Mother Bear and I will pretend that we do 
not see you. We’ll say fanny things on pur- 
pose to make you laugh as we hunt, and if 
you can watch us do all that and not move, —if 
you can listen to our jokes as we poke round 
pretending that we do not know where you 
are, and not laugh,—why, then we shall dare 
take you to see the children dance round the 
Maypole. ’’ 

Little Bear was so delighted when he heard 
that promise that he turned three somersaults, 
one after the other, before he stopped. After 
dinner he ran to his playground and told the 
birds about his new game and how he hoped 
that he could keep from laughing, so he could 
go to see the children dance round the May- 
pole. 

Now it happened that many, many birds 
loved Little Bear because he was always so 
kind to them in nest-building time; he had 
covered the bushes with strings and ribbons 
for the weavers, and he had provided mud for 
the plasterers, and searched the road for horse- 
hairs for the chipping sparrows. He had gath- 
ered baskets of down for soft nest linings, and 
was ever ready to do all that he could for the 
birds. 

‘‘We’ll help you now, Little Bear, we’ll 
help you now!’’ they promised him in joyful 
chorus. 

‘*You lie down in the grass in the middle 
of the playground and curl into a ball, and 
remember not to open your mouth,’’ advised 
the whippoorwill. 

‘*And then we will scatter leaves all over 
you, so you will look like a little brown hill, ’’ 
suggested the robins. 

Little Bear did as he was told, and soon all 
the birds in the forest were busy covering him 
with leaves and twigs and up-standing flowers, 
blue and yellow. Finally, in their wonderful 
fashion, the song sparrows .wove dead grasses 
round him. Then came Father Bittern, who 
can stand in the marsh and look so exactly 
like a stick that no one can find him unless 
he chooses to be seen; along came Father 
Bittern with a bit of advice: 


‘*Remember not to wink if Father Bear and: 
Mother Bear seem to be looking directly at} 


you. That is the great trick of the bitterns— 
to look steadily ahead without winking. ’’ 


‘*T thank you,’’ said Little Bear. ‘‘I will | 


not wink. It will be easy not to wink.’’ 





MERRY MAY 


BY FLORENCE M. PATTEE 


When little April ran away, 

Her brothers, Mud and Rain, went, too. 
And then along came merry May— 

“I’m very glad to be with you! 


“Vil smile at you alf through the day!” 
She cried to all the trees and flowers. 
“And little birds from far away 
Will come to praise the sunny hours.” 








see him,’’ Mother Bear went on. 

‘*We shall find him in a minute if he is 
here,’’ added Father Bear, ‘‘and then we will 
tell our jokes and make him laugh.’’ 

If Father Bear and Mother Bear had but 


When there came to the queen, 
With a roguish mien, 
A figure in garb fantastic. 
’Twas the April Fool, 
Serene and cool, 
And he said, in a tone bombastic: 


“To the Queen of May 
I’ve come to say 
’'m seeking a position; 
And the fair report 
Of this famous court 
Has excited my ambition. 


“Would the sovereign laugh 
To see on her staff 
A lackey who lacks not for fooling? 
Would a trumpeter 
Be of use to her 
Who blows but his soup when '’tis cooling? 


“Would the queen let me 
Her gamekeeper be? 
With the merriest games I’d supply her. 
And might she not deign 
in her suite to retain 
A laugher instead of a crier? 


“My skill is great, 
| frankly state 
Without reserve or shyness; 
And,” he gave a wink, 
“t could be, | think, 
Of use to Her Royal Highness.” 
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THE CHILDREN DANCED TO STIRRING MUSIC ROUND THE MAYPOLE 


The sweet queen smiled 
Like a merry child 

As the April Fool addressed her. 
“Of use,” said she, 
“You can never be, 

But stay as my court jester.” 


known it, the biggest joke of all was the joke 
on them! They really could not find Little 
Bear, although they searched every nook and 
corner of the playground. Father Bear even 
poked his cane right into Little Bear once, 
and thought he was poking into a little soft, 
brown ant hill! And what do you think! 
Little Bear did not squirm, or twist, or open 
his mouth, or laugh, or wink! 

At last Father Bear and Mother Bear gave 
up and were about to leave the playground, 
when all the birds began to sing: 


“Can’t find Little Bear, hiding in plain sight! 
Can’t find Little Bear, hiding in plain sight!” 


‘*Don’t tell me that,’’ replied Father Bear. 
‘*He may be in a tree, but I know that he 
is nowhere on the ground in this clearing.’’ 

Up jumped the hill in the middle of the 
playground, off fell the brown leaves and the 
blooming flowers, and there was Little Bear, 
laughing enough to split his sides. 

‘*Ho, ho, ho!’’ he teased. ‘‘ Father Bear and 
Mother Bear couldn’t find me when I was 
hiding in plain sight! Ho, ho, ho!’’ 

No wonder Father Bear and Mother Bear 
laughed, too, at the sight of what they thought 
was a little brown ant hill, dancing in the 
middle of the playground, while the birds 
sang for joy. 

‘How did you ever keep from laughing ?’’ 
asked Mother Bear, as she hugged Little Bear 
and laughed and laughed and laughed! 

‘*] didn’t think about how funny you two 


GAMES OF OTHER DAYS AND LANDS 
BY HARRIET O'BRIEN 


Ill. TRAPBALL 


Treats te is a game that has been played for hundreds of years. The drawing that 
appears here is copied from an old French manuscript of more than five hundred years 
ago, and the game as played then differed but little from the trapball that boys of France 
and England play in this generation. The game has been played in many ways. Sometimes 
one of the players must catch the ball as another player strikes the lever that throws it into 
the air. At other times the player who strikes it into the air has to hit it again with his bat 
before it falls to the ground, just as in the old game of tipcat. - 

Sometimes the trap is raised, as in 
the drawing, so that the player who 
strikes the ball away is in an upright 
position, and thereby ready to hit the 
ball again while it is in the air. 

In the game as played in later years 
the trap rests on the ground, so that 
the player has to stoop low, and, there- 
fore, finds it harder to straighten up and 
hit the ball before it falls. Sometimes 
the game is played with bounds, 
beyond which the bali must go. 
Asa usual thing several players 
form sides, although two can 
play the game. The bat varies 
much. Sometimes it is only a 
stick; in that case it is much 
harder for the player to hit the 
ball than when the bat has a 
flat surface, as in the drawing. 





looked poking round through the grass,’’ 
answered Little Bear. ‘‘I just kept thinking 
and thinking, ‘Oh, how I want to see the 
children dance round the Maypole! Oh, how 
I want to see the children dance round the 
Maypole!’ ’” 

‘*You shall certainly go with us on May 
Day,’’ promised Father Bear. ‘‘It is plain 
that we can trust you to keep still when it is 
ne 99 

That is how it came about that on May 
Day, when the queen was crowned and chil- 
dren danced to stirring music round the May- 
pole at Happyville, on the border of the 
ancient forest, Little Bear was there with his 
father and mother, safely hidden from sight, 
where he saw all the fun. 





THE WINDS 


BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 


The West Wind met the South Wind, 
_And cried out in surprise, 

“How happens it you’re blowing— 
Il can scarce believe my eyes! 

Did not the North Wind bluster 
He’d blow alone to-day?” 

“Yes,” gently said the South Wind, 
“But he blew himself away!” 
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gA CHANCE TO BEGIN AGAIN 


sk: rattle of the train had 
died away, although the 
smoke of it still hung over 
the distant curve in the track. On 
the platform Ethel Grafton stood 
surveying the dusty road. 

‘«This is encouraging, ’’ she said 
to herself. ‘* Station closed—for repairs, I 
hope,’’ with a disdainful glance at the dilapi- 
dated building. ‘‘Station master nowhere to 
be found; not a soul in sight. How mean! 
I’ve got to stay here in this broiling sun and 
keep watch over that trunk and hatbox till 
the Elmsville train comes in. And not even a 
place to sit down! 

‘*T suppose I could leave the trunk here,’’ 
she went on reflectively, ‘‘and start on a search 
for the station master, but I don’t want to 
leave that hatbox. Three hats, at twenty dol- 
lars apiece, and not paid for yet. Poor papa!’’ 
And she laughed as she thought of the good- 
humored way in which her father would take 
her to task for her extravagance. 

She decided to wait, but waiting was irksome 
business—especially with the July sun beating 
fiercely down upon her. 

Suddenly she heard footsteps on the other 
side of the platform. 

‘‘Oh, please wait a moment!’’ she cried, as 
she caught sight of a young girl hurrying away. 

The girl paused, blushed painfully, and 
except for a momentary glance kept her eyes 
fixed upon the ground. 

‘*Can you tell me where the station master 
is? Do you know anything about the trains?’’ 
Ethel asked breathlessly, but conscious at the 
same time of the girl’s beautiful, long eyelashes 
and clear-cut, attractive features, which not 
even her shabby and faded clothing could put 
wholly out of mind. 

‘*No, I never take them,’’ replied the girl, 
answering the last question first; ‘‘but here 
comes Mr. Jackson; he ean tell you all about 
them.’’ And she moved nervously away. 

With a feeling of relief Ethel turned toward 
the man. ‘‘Are you the station master?’’ she 
asked anxiously. 

‘*That’s the way they’ve got me down in 
the company’s books. ’’ 

‘‘Then wili you please tell me what time 
the train for Elmsville gets here?’’ 

‘*Elmsville? Why, there’s no train for Elms- 
ville from here! You ought to have got off 
at Lapham, ten miles back, and changed cars 
there. ’’ 

Ethel sat down on her trunk with a despair- 
ing groan. 

‘The only thing for you to do now,’’ the 
man went on, ‘‘is to hire a team to drive you 
back to Lapham. I’ll go down to the village 
and send a man up. There ain’t anything par- 
ticular to keep me here just now.’’ 

‘Thank you very much!’? murmured Ethel 
as he turned away. 

‘*It was kind of him to offer to do it,’’ she 
thought, as she watched the figure of the 
station master trudging down the dusty road, 
and the reflection prompted a wish to pay him 
for his trouble. 

She took out her purse, in order to have the 
money ready when he should return, and 
opened it. A puzzled expression came into her 
face, and quickly changed to one of anxiety. 

She hurriedly opened one compartment after 
another, and emptied everything on the top of 
her trunk. Her ticket to Elmsville and all the 
crisp five-dollar bills that had given the purse 
such a fat look that morning were gone. Not 
a penny remained! 

A feeling of helplessness came over her. She 
was at least a hundred miles from Elmsville, 
penniless among total strangers, unable even 
to telegraph for help. She could not pay the 
driver who was coming for her; nor even if he 
should be willing to take her to Lapham free, 
would she be any better off there. . 

‘*Wait!’’ she exclaimed suddenly, half aloud. 
‘“‘Where was it Cousin Jim borrowed money 
on his watch when he was in college and lost 
all his money—the time Aunt Clarissa scolded 
him so and said he had disgraced the family 
name? The pawnbroker’s! Perhaps I can find 
one.’? 

Down the road she started, half running, 
and stopped at the first house she came to, 
which, because of a display of showily trimmed 
hats in the window, she rightly judged was 
the milliner’s. . 

There were three women in the shop when 
she entered. Two, one of whom was behind 
the counter, were elderly. The other was the 
young girl whom she had seen a little while 
before at the station. 

‘*Good morning!’’ began Ethel hurriedly. 
‘Can you—er—will you tell me where I can 
find a pawnbroker ?’’ 

At the sound of her voice the young girl 
turned quickly and dropped the half-trimmed 
hat that she held in her hand. 

‘*‘A what???’ asked one of the older women. 

‘*A pawnbroker—a man who lends money 
on watches and things, ’’ repeated Ethel. ‘‘I’ve 
lost all the money I had with me and my 
ticket,’’ she added, by way of explanation. 

‘‘I’m happy to say there isn’t any such 





place as that in this town,’’ said the proprie- 
tor of the shop, with an air of severity. 

Silence fell on the group. Ethel walked to 
the window to hide the tears that were slowly 
following one another down her cheeks. She 
tried to swallow the lump in her throat, con- 
scious all the time of curious and suspicious 
glances passing between the women behind 
her back. The silence was broken by the young 
girl whom Ethel had met at the station. 

‘*T guess, Mrs. Briggs,’’ she said, ‘‘ so 
long as Jessie Palmer spoke about it first, it 
wouldn’t be fair for me to take it; and—well, 
maybe I’d better not do anything about a hat 
now, anyway.’’ 

The conversation gave Ethel an idea. ‘‘I 
don’t want to interfere in any way,’’ she said 
to the milliner, ‘*but I have a lovely hat that 
I should like to sell; and if this young lady 
has decided not to take one of these, she might 
like to see it. It’s at the station now, but I 
can easily get it.’’ 

A shy fit, similar to the one that had em- 
barrassed her during her brief interview with 
Ethel at the station, now took 
complete possession of the girl. 
Her blush deepened, she cast 
down her eyes as before and 
edged nervously toward the 
door. 

‘‘Well, I declare, Alvira!’’ 
spoke up one of the older 
women sharply. ‘‘I never saw 
you act so much like a goose! 
If you can’t speak, I’ll answer 
for you.’? Then, turning to 
Ethel, she said, ‘‘Perhaps you 
better get the hat. We can talk 
it over.’’ 

In a few minutes a rickety 
carriage drew up at the door 
and Ethel alighted from it, with 
her hatbox in her arms. She 
had found the carriage waiting 
for her at the station and, 
depending on the proceeds of the prospec- 
tive sale for money to pay the driver, had 
hired it at once. . 

One by one she brought out the attractive 
hats and tried them on the head of the diffi- 
dent country girl. The last one, a creation of 
pink silk mull and roses, won immediate ap- 
proval. Even the milliner admitted that it was 
**real becoming. ’’ 

‘*How — how much is it?’’? asked Alvira 
timidly. 

Ethel cast a glance at the girl’s faded calico 
gown and shabby shoes, and hesitated. 

‘*T will sell it for five dollars,’’ she said at 
last. ‘‘It is perfectly new and I—I paid 
somewhat more than that for it,’’ she added, 
in sudden fear that the sale might not be 
consummated, after all; and yet a pang of pity 
smote her when she took the money from the 
thin, hard hand, which had lost all its girlish- 
ness from rough work. 

The driver of the carriage looked up as she 
appeared. ‘‘Say, miss,’’ he drawled, ‘‘you 
oughter hurried. ’Tain’t any use going to 
Lapham now. You’ve lost yer train by half 
an hour. There ain’t another before to-morrow 
morning. ’’ 

Clutching her purse in her hand, Ethel 
sank on the doorstep and stared at the man 
aghast. 

‘“*Come right along with us,’’ said the 
woman who had helped Alvira in the pur- 
chase of the hat, and who proved to be her 
aunt. They had overheard the driver’s state- 
ment through the open window, and now 
came out on the steps. ‘‘ You can come as well 
as not, and there isn’t a boarding house or a 
hotel in the village. ’’ 

So, half an hour later Ethel was comfortably 
established in the north chamber of the little 
weather-worn Judd homestead, where Alvira 
and her aunt lived alone. 

During the afternoon she had a glimpse of 
poverty and hardship such as never before had 
come into her easy and well-sheltered life. She 
found that this elderly woman and the young 
girl were carrying on their little farm with 
only the occasional help of a hired man. 

‘‘No wonder the poor thing’s hands are red 
and rough!’’ she thought, as she watched 
Alvira hoeing in the potato field. 

The supper was simple, but well cooked and 
neatly served. When it was over, the elder 
woman hurried the dishes from the table to 
the sink. 

‘*T’ll do them alone to-night, Alvira,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You get out your dress and finish it 
up. Perhaps Miss Grafton will give you a 
few hints. You see,’’? she added by way of 
explanation to Ethel, ‘‘there’s to be a picnic 
to-morrow, and the dress and hat are for that. 
Alvira has been preserving fruit and doing 
odd jobs for the neighbors and saving the 
money for it. She’s bought a beautiful muslin 
dress and—why, where are you going, Alvira? 
Aren’t you going to finish your dress to- 
night ?’’ 

The girl had put on her hat and was walking 
rapidly toward the side door. 

‘*No,’’ she answered listlessly. ‘‘ I’m not 








going to the picnic. I’m not going anywhere 
again. I’m going to live and die right here.’’ 

There was an embarrassed silence in the 
kitchen for some minutes. Through the open 
door Ethel saw Alvira cross to an apple tree, 
lean her tired arms on one of its low branches 
and rest her head upon them, but she did not 
see the hot tears that were burning in the girl’s 
eyes. 

Mrs. Judd went on mechanically with her 
work. 

‘* Alvira is queer at times,’’ she said apolo- 
getically, ‘‘but there isn’t a better girl any- 
where. She’s tired out, I guess. She’s worked 
too hard earning that money. The reason she 
wanted to look nice at the picnic is that: Miss 
Foss, who keeps the big dressmaking establish- 
ment over at Denton, has half engaged her to 
go to work for her. She has the name of being 
very particular how her girls look. She always 
likes to have them dressed stylishly, because 
it means customers for her. Miss Foss is going 
to be at the picnic, and she’s to let Alvira 
know then whether she will want her or not. 





DRAWN BY GEORGE AVISON 


ONE BY ONE SHE BROUGHT OUT 
THE ATTRACTIVE HATS 


‘*It would be a great chance for her,’’ she 
went on wistfully, after a pause. ‘‘She can’t 
stand this rough work. It’ll kill her. She’s 
the last of four sisters, and all the rest of them 
broke down and faded away, one after the 
other. If Alvira could get this place and learn 
the trade —’’ She turned again to the sink, 
with a sigh. 

‘““Mrs. Judd,’’ said Ethel eagerly, ‘‘I can 
finish that dress for her. Do let me! I sew 
very well, really. It’s in the little room at the 
head of the stairs, isn’t it? I can find it.’? And 
in a moment she was gone. 

The room she entered was small and bare, 
and she looked about her with pitying eyes, 
for the poor little attempts at girlish decora- 
tions touched her keenly. There were a few 
bright pictures cut from illustrated papers and 
magazines. Some faded ribbons held back the 
bit of muslin that served as drapery for the 
window. A cluster of white thistle puffs hung 
over the cracked mirror. The half-finished 
gown of snowy muslin was spread out on the 
bed, and beside it lay the new hat and a pair 
of cotton gloves. 

Ethel fell promptly to work, and it was not 
long before the gown, under her skillful fin- 
gers, had become quite a model of fashion in a 
simple way. 

‘*It ought to have a broad frill of lace to 
finish the neck properly,’’ she said at last. ‘‘I 
believe I’ve got some that will do.’’ And she 
ran down to the lower hall, where the driver 
had left her trunk. 

In a few minutes she returned with a mass 
of soft, dainty lace in one hand and a delicate, 
rose-colored sash in the other. 

‘*There,’’ she said with satisfaction, as she 
laid them beside the dress, ‘‘if Alvira doesn’t 
get that situation, I shall think Miss Foss 
doesn’t know her business. As for myself, I 
guess I had better go to bed.’’ 

Half an hour later, as she was brushing out 
her long hair before the little mirror, the door 
was flung open and Alvira stood on the thresh- 
old staring at her with wide eyes. In her 
arms she carried the dress, the hat and the 
sash. Without any apology for the unceremo- 
nious way in which she had entered, she 
crossed the room and held out a roll of bank 
notes and a crumpled ticket. 

-“*Here!’’ she said huskily. ‘‘This is yours. I 
found it at the station just after you dropped it. 
I picked’it up, and then I saw you and knew 
you must have dropped it, because you were 











the only person except the station 
master and me who had been there 
during the morning. But I didn’t 
want to admit it. I kept saying 
to myself, ‘Perhaps she didn’t. 
Perhaps she didn’t. I’m _ not 
obliged to ask.’ And so I kept it.’’ 

Ethel was too thoroughly surprised to find 
words, and Alvira went on in a low, hopeless 
voice: 

‘*You see, I’m no better than a common 
thief. No Judd ever stole before, though we’ve 
always been poor. I don’t know what made 
me do it. I suppose it was because. I wanted 
the money so awfully bad. I don’t mind going 
to jail myself, but it’s Aunt Helen.’’ 

But Ethel had found her voice at last. 

‘*You poor child!’’ she said, and throwing 
her arms round the other girl led her gently 
to a chair. ‘‘Don’t talk of jail or any such 
nonsense as that. There has been no harm 
done, and we’ll never say another word about 
it to each other or to anyone else!’?’ 

‘*Tt won’t make any difference,’’ Alvira 
interrupted, ‘‘if no 
one ever hears of it. 
I stole the money just 
as much as if I had 
gone into your room 
and taken it out of 
your purse. I heard 
you tell about losing 
it, and I said to my- 
self, ‘Well, what if it 
is hers? She’s got a 
father who will give 
her all the money she 
wants, and she hasn’t 
any aunt who is get- 
ting old-and worn-out 
and who oughtn’t to 
work much longer.’ 
So I said to myself 
that I’d keep it. Then 
I came back here to 
the house and saw 
how you had been 
working to help me, 
and then it all came 
up before me how 
bad I was, and how 
nothing will wipe it 
out now, no matter 
what I do.’’ 

Ethel was an only 
child. She hadalways 
been tended and pet- 
ted and was perhaps 
a little spoiled, but 
her heart taught her 
what to say to this other girl. It was nearly 
midnight when Ethel’s door opened and closed 
again softly and Alvira went back to her own 
room, with the hat and dress on her arm and 
a new light in her eyes. 

Five years later the small gilt sign that so 
long had borne the words, ‘‘Miss Foss, Dress- 
making,’’ was replaced with a large one that 
reads, ‘‘Foss & Co., Modistes.’? And Alvira 
is the ‘‘Co.’? Draped above the glass in the 
trying-on room is a faded, rose-colored sash. 

‘“There’s nothing in the world I prize as I 
do that ribbon,’’ Alvira tells Ethel, who 
always manages to stop over for a day when- 
ever she comes anywhere near Denton. ‘‘I’d 
taken the first step downhill, and your giving 
me that in the way you did was what pulled 
me back again. ’’ ° 


COURTESY REWARDED 


OT the least of the virtues is courtesy, 
and it is encouraging to see it suitably 
rewarded now and then. 

I know a young New York fellow, one 
of our great business men likes to say, who 
has built himself a big business. He used to 
be a clerk in a department store. One rainy 
day, when customers were few, the clerks had 
gathered to discuss baseball. A woman came 
into the store. The baseball ‘‘fans’’ did not 
disband; but this young fellow stepped out of 
the circle and walked over to the woman. 

‘*What can I show you, madam?’’ he cour- 
teously asked. 

She told him. He got the article, laid it 
before her, and explained its merits intelli- 
gently. When the woman left, she asked for 
his card. 

Later, the firm received a letter from a 
woman ordering complete furnishings for a 
great estate in Scotland. ‘‘I want Mr. —,”’’ 
she wrote, ‘‘to supervise the furnishing per- 
sonally.’? The name she mentioned was that 
of the clerk who had been courteous. _ 

‘*But, madam, ’’ wrote the head of the firm, 
‘this man is not one of our most experienced 
clerks. Hadn’t we better send Mr. ——?’’ 

‘*T want this young man, and no other,’’ 
wrote the woman in reply. 

Large orders impose their own conditions. 
So our courteous young clerk was sent across 
the Atlantic to direct the furnishings of a great 
estate. His customer that day had been Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie. The estate was Skibo Castle. 
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$1750 
For this 
Speedster Type 





Here is the smartest Speedster you 
have ever seen. Also the best performer. 

We shall not build many. There is too 
much demand for our regular models. 
But Hudson dealers in large centers have 
them. And any Hudson dealer can get 
them while they last. 

We are anxious to scatter our out- 
put, and among the right owners. For 
this model seems to typify the Hudson 
Super-Six. 


Looks the Super-Car 


This Hudson Speedster is finished in 
Cobalt blue, with vermilion wheels. The 
body edges are beveled, and finished in 
black. 

The body is low and comfortable, and 
suggestive of a speedster. The steering 
wheel is at a rakish angle. There are 
seats for four. 

It is for men who want something dis- 
tinctive—a car that stands out—in this 
type. The men who get them will have 
the raciest cars on the road. 


The Record- Breaker 


The Super-Six motor, used in this 
Speedster, holds all the worth-while 
records. That is, the stock-car records for 
speed, for endurance, for quick pick-up 
and for hill-climbing. 

This stock motor in a touring car— 
under A.A. A. supervision—has main- 
tained a speed exceeding 75 miles per 
hour for 100 miles. 
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Phaeton, 7-p g - $1650 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . 1950 
Touring Sedan. . . . 2175 
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ew Hudson Speedster 


With Super-Six Motor — Seating Four 


This ‘stock motor in a racing chassis 
has attained a speed of 102.53 miles per 
hour. | 


It has made 1819 miles in 24 hours, 
breaking the record by 52 per cent. 


It has twice broken the ocean-to-ocean 
record, in one continuous 7000-mile 
round trip. And a special Super-Six, in 
the world’s greatest hill-climb, made the 
best time against twenty special cars up 
Pike’s Peak. 


For All Lovers 
of a Matchless Car 


But the Hudson Super-Six, in its vari- 
ous styles, appeals to more than speed 
lovers. It appeals to all who admire 
supremacy. And to all who want en- 
durance. 


In all the accepted tests for stock cars, 
it has proved itself the greatest car that’s 
built. 


And all this performance is due to 
super-endurance. All due to the fact that 
this invention has reduced motor friction 
to almost nil. It has nearly doubled en- 
durance, and added 80 per cent to our 
motor’s efficiency. 


It has given to Hudson the top place 
among fine cars. Last year, no car above 
$1100 equaled it in sales. 


All our body styles are designed and 
finished and equipped to make the 
Hudson look the leader that it is. 


Have you seen our latest bodies ? 





(All Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


- $1750 
2925 


Town Car Landaulet 
Limousine 
Limousine Landaulet . 


+ $3025 
2925 
3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Hudson Super - Six Holds All Worth-While Records 
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There’s fun the whole year 
through in a 


No. 00 


CARTRIDGE 
PREMO 


Make your own pictures of your sports 
and chums and parents—anything you 
care about. You can easily do it with 
this little camera, which has been espe- 
cially designed for the use of boys and 
girls, and so carefully constructed and 
made in such large quantities that we are 
able to offer it to you for SEVENTY: . 
FIVE CENTS. ' 


Remember, this is not a toy, but a re- 
liable, substantial camera that must pass 
the same inspection for quality as must 
all other cameras that come from the 
Eastman factories. 

It loads in daylight with six exposure 
film cartridges, makes 14 x 134 pictures, 
is covered with a good quality imitation 
leather, and is fitted with tested meniscus 
lens and automatic shutter for time or 
snap shot exposures. 

Wherever you go for fun, take one of 
these little cameras with you. 


Premo catalogue free at all dealers’, 
or mailed by us on request. 


Rochester Optical Division, 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. 

















Bo Ss: Here is the New 
VY ¢ Outdoor Game 
that any number can play. 
Exciting, fast and interesting. 








It’s Cricket speeded up; it’s Base- 
ball that can be played in any size 
lot—More fun than One Old Cat. 
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START OF PLAY—Batter strikes Krikit, throwing ball into 
air and batting it into field. (Rules tell the rest.) 

















BALL IN PLAY—Fielder has stopped ball and is throwing 
it into Wicket Net, putting out batter who is trying to get 
from Field Base to Home Base. 


And you can buy the whole outfit—Bat, Ball, 
Bases, Krikit, Net and Rules for only $3.50 (West | 
of Milwaukee and South of Louisville $4.00), at best Sport- | 
ing Goods or Toy Stores or from us prepaid. 


NATIONAL TOY COMPANY. - 
270 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Mfrs. Toys and Specialties We make RAGTIME RASTUS. 
RASTUS dances one hundred jigs and steps 


to music and can be put on or taken off all 
talking machines (except Edison) in 5 sec 
onds rice, $1.00. We also make a pair 
of most amusing Boxing Darkies 
that box on talking machines 
Price, $1.25. Combination Rastus 
and Boxers, $1.50. From dealers 
or from us prepaid 



























New Service Bicycle 


Speedy—easy running. Stur- 


isfaction guaranteed or money 
back. $19.95 from Chicago. Write for our Bie 
cycle Book—bicycles shown in colors! 
FREE! Address house nearest you, 


ind ee 

Dept. G312 
icago §=. Kansas 
Portland, Ore. 





New York 
Ft. Worth 








| extinct within the memory of persons now living, 


| extinct in so far as its wild life is concerned; and 


| too, he says, is imminent. It is a tree-nesting spe- 


| wild ducks. The woodecock also is in danger, and 
| SO are many shore birds that were formerly 


| killdeer. To save the remnants of our wild life, 


| be spread as widely as possible; that the national 


| 


NATURE & SCIENCE | 
“ORS 


ESERT - DRY INTERIORS.—In a recent bul- 

letin of the Kansas State Board of Health Mr. 
S. D. Flora, observer of the United States weather 
bureau at Topeka, Kansas, makes it plain that 
the indoor air of our houses is drier in winter than 
the air of the average desert. A series of measure- 
ments of the humidity both of the indoor and of the 
outdoor air at the weather-bureau office in Topeka 
over a period of forty days of typical winter 
weather showed the indoor humidity to be on 
the average twenty-three per cent. That is the 
same average as that obtained in Death Valley, 
California, during the summer of 1891. The outdoor 
humidity in Topeka at the same time was on 
the average eighty-two per cent. The average 
humidity during the driest month of the year in 
Yuma, Arizona, is thirty-five per cent ; in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, twenty-nine per cent; andin Pueblo, 
Colorado, thirty-eight per cent. Observations on the 
humidity, or lack of it, in the residences of Topeka 
showed that all were as dry as the weather-bureau 
office—a steam-heated, well-ventilated room kept 
at an average temperature of about seventy-two 
degrees. Indoor air in heated houses and buildings 
in cold weather is therefore usually drier than 
desert air, and it is one of the leading causes of 
pneumonia, bronchitis, colds and grippe, and an 
excellent reason for observing ‘‘open- window 
week” the year round. 


“ ITCHING” FOR WATER.—The idea thata 

forked limb or branch, or divining rod, is 
useful in discovering minerals, finding water or 
hidden treasure, or detecting criminals, is a curi- 
ous superstition that has been a subject of discus- 
sion since the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and that still has a strong hold on the popular 
mind even in this century. The fact is evident 


from the large number of inquiries received every |. 


year by the United States Geological Survey about 
the efficacy of the instrument, especially for dis- 
covering underground water. In reply to those 
inquiries, the Geological Survey has published a 
brief paper on the history of “water witching,” 
with a bibliography that includes a truly aston- 
ishing number of books and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject. It is doubtful whether so much investigation 
and discussion has ever heen bestowed on any 
other subject with such al solute lack of positive 
results. It is difficult to see how, for practical 
purposes, the matter could be more thoroughly 
discredited, yet many still believe in it. Of course, 
not all persons who use a forked twig or other 
similar contrivances for finding underground water 
or minevals are intentional deceivers; but there is 
no doubt that many of the professional “finders” 
of water, oil and other minerals who take pay for 
their services or for the sale of their instruments 
gre frauds, or that the total amount of money they 
obtain is large. The Geological Survey therefore 
advises all inquirers to spend no money for the 
services of any ‘“‘water witch” or for any instru- 
ment for discovering underground water or min- 
erals. om 

APER MILK BOTTLES.—The health com- 

missioner of the State of Pennsylvania calls 
the old-fashioned milk bottle a pernicious germ 
carrier and a menace to health. Progressive dairy- 
men in many communities are adopting the par- 
affin-coated cardboard milk bottle, which is thrown 
away after it has been used once. It not only is air- 
tight but it alsoshuts out thelight. Milk keeps better 
in the dark; in the paper bottles it stays fresh sev- 
eral hours longer than it does in transparent glass 
bottles. According to the Scientific American, 4 
Western inventor has just perfected a machine that 
will manufacture paper bottles at the rate of five 
thousand an hour. The bottles are made direct from 
very cheap wood pulp, less than half an ounce of 








which will make one bottle. The process of manu- 
facture is simple. A steel core is dipped into a tank 
of raw pulp and, by means of four clamps, the pulp ; 
is pressed round the core and into a seamless | 
body, much as a sculptor would press soft clay | 
into the desired shape with his hands. During | 
the operation of moulding the bottle the material 
makes three complete revolutions, and the clamps | 
press it three times to each revolution. Thus 
the paper and the bottle are formed in a single 
operation. The completely formed bottle next 
passes through a powerful drier and over astencil 
that prints on it the name of the milk dealer, the 
capacity of the bottle and whatever else may be 
necessary. It is then removed from the core by a 
steel hand and deposited on a belt conveyer that 
delivers it to a machine that crimps the bottom and 
the top to the body. The bottle then has a paraffin 
bath that renders it impervious to moisture and 
acids, and is automatically packed in dust- proof 
cartons for delivery to the dealer. The operation is 
continuous. It takes about eight minutes to con- 
vert the raw pulp into the finished bottle. 


bpp ctespichnin WILD LIFE.—In a recent ad- 
dress at Cornell University Mr. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, the naturalist and painter of birds and 
animals, said. that more than twenty-five species 
of American birds and mammals have become 


mainly through the wantonness of the American 
people. Furthermore, Mr. Fuertes believes that 
many other species are on the road to éxtinction, 
and that the animals that live in the open are sure 
to go first ; those of the forests have a better chance 
to survive. Among those which he named as having 
been utterly destroyed during the past seventy- 
five years are the passenger pigeon, the last speci- 
men of which recently died in the Cincinnati 
Zoélogical Museum; the great auk, the Labrador 
duck, the Carolina parrakeet, the Eskimo curlew 
and a number of the macaws of the West Indies. 
Men now alive remember when passenger pigeons 
literally darkened the skies in their annual migra- 
tions up and down the Eastern States. The Amer- 
ican buffalo, or bison, Mr. Fuertes regards as 


he counts the prong-horned antelope as one of 
the plains-dwelling creatures that are sure to go in 
the near future. The extinction of the wood duck, 


cies and the most beautiful of all the American 


plentiful, even the well-known killdeer plover, or 
Mr. Fuertes advocates that knowledge of the facts 
migratory-bird law be loyally supported ; that more 


game and bird refuges be established, and that 
public opinion place itself whole-heartedly behind 





the protective measures now on the statute books. 
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Boys! 


Get the Bicycle Bug 


Do you want the handsomest, 
niftiest scarfpin you ever saw, 
with a green-gold bug riding 


a bike—for nothing ? 


Look for the answer here 
next month. - Meanwhile, 
insist on getting one of 


the twelve. 























Heavy Service Traction U.S. Giant Stud 
se aac : G & J Double Clinch, 
a 0! e 

Overland Thornproof, United States G mia 
Oil Resisting Tire Company Chain Tread 

U.S. Road Racer ; G & J Double Clinch, 

U.S. No. 77 Chain Tread 1790 Broadway, New York Herringbone Tread 

U.S. Blue Dual Tread Single Clinch 

Nonpareil (G & J Style) 
































TORM-TOSSED and battered, 

helpless in a raging sea, the crew 
unable to launch a boat—such was 
the plight of the Pio IX, on the night 
of December 5, 1916. 


And here might come the tragic end of this 
story but for Antonio Oliver, one of the crew. 
He remembered his Eveready DAYLO,* 
strapped it to his wrist and with ten of his com- 
tades went overboard, clinging'to a ship’s raft. 


Thelight from the Eveready DAYLO* attracted 
the attention of the S. S. Buenos Aires. After 
many failures a boat was launched and help sent 
to the exhausted crew. Thus were the lives 
of eleven saved by the light that did not fail— 
Eveready DAYLO.* : 


There are times in everyone's life when an Eveready DAYLO* 
is invaluable Get yours today.. Prices from 75 cents up. At 
dealers everywhere. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co. Long Island City 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 


*DAYLO is the winning name in our $3000 contest. Ue paid 
£3000 to each of the four contestants who submitted. this word, 


Don’t ask fora ‘ “flashlight” —getan Eveready DAYLO 














The light that ys. 
t Lhere it is!- 


—when all other lights fail 


when a fuse blows and 
all other lights go out 


when the car stalls on a 
dark road and the trou- 
ble must be located 


when uncanny scratching 
in an unused room 
awakes you 


when someone rings your 
door-bell in the middle 
of the night 


when a storm breaks at 
A. M. and the win- 
dows must be closed 


when it’s too dark to see 
your way from the house 
to the garage 


when a strange noise in 
the bushes near the 
porch alarms you 


when the baby cries in 
the night. 
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Think Of 
This, Boys! 


= Punctures 
and stonebruises are 
prevented by the spe- 
cial 15 % oz. Sea Island 


fabric that goes into 


Pennsylvania 


‘VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


And the heavy Vacuum 
Cups prevent skidding on 
wet, slippery pavements. 


They're the highest quality, 
safest, longest wearing bi- 
_cycle tires any boy can buy. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct facto 


branches and service agencies 
throughout t 


United States and Canada. 


Also makers and guarantors of Three Star 

Bicycle Tires — Tyipletread, Sturdy Stud, 

Success — and Vacuum Cup and Sturdy 
Stud Motorcycle Tires. 

















RAPID-SHAUE POWDER 


TRADE MARK 


HEN you begin to shave, 
begin with the plentiful, 
softening, soothing lather of 
Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Powder. 


Moisten the face, sprinkle a 
little powder on the wet brush 
—then lather. The beard is 
softened quickly—the lather is 
worked up on the face; no 
mussy ‘‘rubbing in’’ is needed. 


A little powder makes an abun- 
dant, creamy lather —there is 
no after-smart or burn, but a 
soothed, comfortable feeling. 
Colgate’s lather does not cling 
to the razor edge and is easily 
rinsed from the face. 


The same perfect lather with Colgate’s 
Shaving Stick or Colgate’s Shaving Cream. 


—_—_— 





Sold everywhere—or a trial 
size of our Shaving Stick, 
Powder or Cream sent for 4c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25, 

199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Makers of Cashmere Rouguet 
Soap-luxurious, lasting, refined. 
A new size at 0c. 
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THE YOUTH’S.COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for +- the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to ani address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Cana .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New eee may begin at any time during 








PP i or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payiment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion when sent by 
Fnail, should be by Post Offi Money Order or 

pr ess Money Order. When ‘neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
| 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 

! 








The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








RHEUMATISM IN CHILDREN 


CUTE articular rheumatism is rare in 
infants and in young children, yet it 
sometimes occurs at that time of life, 
and when it does it is likely to be more 
serious in its consequences than when 
it oceurs in middle age. 

The most serious aspect of the disease in the 
child is its tendency to cause disease of the heart. 
The heart trouble may occur at any time during 
the course of the rheumatism, it may first appear 
after the symptoms have subsided, or it may even 
precede the aetual joint symptoms. It may take 
the form of inflammation of the lining of the 
heart (endocarditis), of the heart muscle (myo- 
carditis), or of the enveloping membrane (peri- 
carditis). 

The first is the most common and also the most 
serious, since it leads to disease of the valves, 
usually of the mitral valve, which permanently 
cripples the heart. It is fortunate, however, that it 
attacks the mitral valve more often than the aortic, 
for disease of the latter is by far the more serious 
affection. A person with a simple mitral lesion 
may live to a comfortable old age, scarcely aware 
that he has any heart trouble whatever. 

Another rather frequent sequel of rheumatism 
in childhood is St. Vitus’s dance, or chorea, which 
occurs in about one third of the cases. 

Acute rheumatism in children is often not so 
easily diagnosed as it is in later life. There may be 
no swelling and no severe pain in the joints, and 
the fever may be very slight. When the joints are 
not involved the chief signs are likely to be found 
in the throat—quinsy, stiff neck, and difficulty in 
swallowing. Sometimes the only signs of rheu- 
matism are a rapid and irregular pulse with some 
stiffness of one or more joints. Those symptoms 
are often so slight as to escape detection ; the first 
sign of trouble may be the heart affection. 

The doctor’s chief aim is to prevent the heart 
from being involved in an attack. The child should 
remain in bed, and he should not rise for any pur- 
pose whatever until all symptoms of rheumatism 
have passed. If any sign of heart trouble is found 
at the end of that time, the period of lying in bed 
must be extended. ; 
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PICTURESQUE GRATITUDE 


HERE is Roth of Rumisberg? He may be 
anywhere in Europe. He may be—he 
most probably is—in the United States. 
Wherever he is, Mr. Roth, eldest mem- 
ber of the family of Roth, descendants 
of Hans Roth of Rumisberg, is wanted 






































Change Your Lenses 


They Are Blinding and Offensive 
and They Don’t Light Turns 


Your clear-glass lenses, as you 
know, blind drivers and pedestrians. 
And countless local laws forbid 
them. 


They do not light your nearby 
roadside. They do not light your 
turns.. And dimmers make them 
too dim. 

In a single year 350,000 motorists 
have changed to the Warner-Lenz. 
Tens of thousands are now chang- 
ing monthly. And 16 makers of 
famous cars have lately made War- 
ner-Lenz standard equipment. 


176 Lenses in One 


With the Warner-Lenz your full 
light is legal anywhere. The road 
is lighted clearly from 300 to 500 
feet ahead. The roadside and turns 
are lighted. 

Warner-Lenz light is the 
same in every position. Turning 


of the lens does not affect it, nor 
does rise or fall of the car. 

The 176 lenses combined in one, 
light a full half-circle ahead. And 
they light it as daylight does. 


Change Now 


All Motordom is coming to War- 
ner-Lenz as fast as we can make 
them. After one night’s use, nothing 
could induce you to return to the 
clear glass. 

Adopt them now. You can make 
the change in a moment. Then 
night driving will be safe and pleas- 
ant. No dark places will lie ahead. 
Coming drivers can’t be blinded. 

‘In ordering, state the make and 
model of yourcar. Your money back 
if you are not delighted. Descriptive 
illustrated literature on request. 


THE WARNER-LENZ CO. 
919 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 





Prices of Warner-Lenz 





5 to ox inches - = Per pair, $3.50 
9% tol on, Fa * |) a 
10% to 2” = As 5.00 








West of Rockies "25c per pair extra 








Mr. A. P. Warner, Inventor of the Magnetic 
Speedometer, personally guarantees every pair 

















by the government of the canton of Solothurn, 








Switzerland. It is a case of picturesque and per- 
sistent gratitude on the part of Solothurn, which 
desires to reward him for a service rendered by 
a@ medizval ancestor more than five centuries 
ago. 

In the year 1382 the enterprising Count of Kyburg, 
finding his family coffers low and prestige some- 
what impaired, planned to reéstablish the fortunes 
of his house by consecutively raiding and plun- 
dering the towns of Solothurn, Bern, Thun and 
Aarberg. With the aid of Count Diethelm of Neu- 
chatel, and of certain treacherous inmates of the 
Abbey of St. Ursus in Solothurn itself, the pros- 
pects looked bright for loot and massacre. 

As the war party approached the city, hoping 
to make a surprise attack, a farmer, Hans Roth 
of Rumisberg, detected the sound of marching 
feet. He crept nearer and listened, and from the 
soldiers’ talk learned the plan of the leaders. By 
a short cut, a rough path that troops could not 
follow, he raced ahead of them and arrived panting 
and exhausted at the gates in time totell the news 
and help sound the alarm. The citizens were 
aroused, the walls manned, and when the two 
counts arrived it was so plain that their reception 
would be a hot one that they departed without 
even attempting an assault. 

The grateful people of Solothurn voted to create 
a fund from which should be provided, first for 
Hans Roth himself and after his death for his eldest 
male descendant forever, a yearly pension and a 
robe of honor. A Roth of Rumisberg, the latest 
recipient of both honors, has recently died child- 
less, and Solothurn, unwearied by five centuries of 
gratitude, is patiently seeking for the rightful heir 
to his historic honors. 

Men and women who in their school days used 
to declaim Adelaide Procter’s spirited poem, A 
Legend of Bregenz, will remember an even more 
quaintly picturesque manifestation of public grati- 
tude for a warning that saved the city from sur- 
prise and capture. In that case the messenger was 
@ young girl, and she had to take a long, hard, des- 
perate ride through night and darkness, arriving 
at midnight, spent, but in time. Her statue, 
mounted on her galloping steed, was erected in a 
public square; but a far more unusual and im- 
pressive honor was accorded her. By order of the 
city authorities, for many years every watchman 










giivered. to You Free 


Sei. colors, and sizes in the famous 

e of bicycles. Al) are pictured 

in “manana Lin -~ XQ in our new 1917 catalog. 

There are many other models also— in fact 

the most com — = of bicycles in the world, 

yf = so ICES, from $15.75, $16.95, 

is a Mead Pah to suit the taste of every 

rr. electric lighted Motorbike models, Racers, Juniors 

for children; Ladies’ models too — all at prices made pos- 
y sible only by our Factery-direct-to-Rider selling policy. 


We will send the 


FREIGHT CHARGES FULLY PREPAID TO YOUR 

TOWN, for thirty days free trial—actual riding test. We 
pay return charges if you decide not to keep it, and 
make no charge for wear and tear during trial. We 
make no effort to influence your decision. The trial 
is all at our expense, 


Factory-to-Rider “tit: 2" 
‘mm you decide 


to keep it—is the dee ae most 

successful bicycle concern in the world, with a 

Service tt that cares forthe parts and 

repair needs of more than a million riders. With 

“RANGER” we ship goes a C ite of 
Guarantee for Five Years. 


Parts & fey ee: to-use front >. 


geects, Inner “Tubes, Tool Kits, etc., etc. 
epair parts for all bicycles and coaster-brakes, 
and described in the 


A i accurately ictur 
cuney re <. of the bi new Ranger ( Catalog. All 
and rican novel- 
By and attachments at TIRES 


prices 80 ee oe ee 


Rider Age 


prefer wale you ride Pane 
heney by by booting the orders of your 


but write today for this 
Send No Money j272 ale, ake 
to d, all id, prey RANG. 
offer tosen ch ey ve - 
Nerd Ai epleyele you egalect ‘or 3 30 Days eee You cannot 
jicycle 


Cauerdke: we offer. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. T-50, CHICAGO 


erywhere to ride and ex: 
ts ii ibe “RANGER” bie 
n . Select the model 
= Ag make 


antee to you the faithful perform- 
ance of the unusual trial agreemen’ 





who called the hours helped to keep her deed in 
the minds of the people: 


“Nine,” “Ten,” “Eleven,”’ he cries aloud, 
And then, O crown of fame! 





Vaudeville Sketch- 
es, Entertainments, 
Material, Drills, Make-up Goods. Large Catalog F 
T. 8S. 


Monologues, Dia- 
logwee, Minstrel 
ree. 
DENISON & CO., Dept. 77, CHICAGO. 


PLAYS 


FREE BOOK tells how to 
itably raise, care for and sell them. Demand 





When midnight pauses in the skies 
He calls the maiden’s name! 


'STAMP 


unlimited. Start ogg ee roy of —— own, 
ee No large investment. ee. Write toda 


INDIANA SQUAB CO., Dept. 2415, Tere Haste, Ind 





75 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. | 
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A New Book by the Author of Just David 


The Road to Understanding 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


‘THIS novel has all the sweetness, inspiration and 
human appeal of Just David and is in addition a 
real love story. It is the story of the romantic court- 
ship and marriage of a poor girl and a wealthy man, of 
their estrangement and the final happy ending brought 
about by their daughter. 
In turning her remarkable talents as a story-teller into 
the love-story field, Mrs. Porter is sure to win an 
army of new readers. 


The Boston Transcript says: The most vital interest in the novel lies in the girl Helen, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the delineation of her character is quite the best thing that Mrs. Porter has 
accomplished in any of her books. From the moment when she first gains the reader’s sympathy, 
she holds it to the very end—and holds it with a firmer grasp through each succeeding chapter. 


This New Book Sent Free 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion and we will present you with a copy of Mrs. 


Porter’s latest success, The Road to Understanding, sending 


the Book to you postpaid. This Book cannot be purchased 
anywhere for less than $1.40 net. 
NOTE. This Book is given only to xesent Companion subscribers 


to pay them for introducing the paper into a home where it has 
not been taken the past year. 













Maka we Popular Indian Bag 


HESE crocheted Indian Bags are all the 

vogue this season. Every woman and girl 
wants one. The design of our Bag is unique and 
very beautiful. The body is of poppy red and 
cream with points of green. The Roman stripes 
around the centre are of dark green, poppy 
red, light green, blue, black, dark yellow and 


Our Offer includes one Crochet Hook No. 6, one dozen balls of Silkateen in necessary assortment of colors, Indian Beads and full instructions. 


OUR OFFER. 


light yellow. The draw string and pendant are 
finished with Indian beads and tassels. When 
completed the Bag is about six inches in depth. 
Purchased at the stores, a handmade Bag of this 
quality would cost $2.50 or more. With our 
Outfit, however,.the Bag may be easily made at 
home in your spare moments. 


Send us one new subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion and 
we will send you free of charge and postpaid a complete Outfit for making ° 
this beautiful Indian Bag. Or the Outfit will be sold for $1.00 postpaid. 


NOTE. This Outfit is given only to present subscribers to pay them for introducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken the past year. 























The “8” Combination Aluminum 





Steam Cooker Pudding Pan Casserole 






















Eight 
Useful 
Utensils 
in One 


Cooking Set 

ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long way toward satisfying the 

desire of every housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. The 
Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit together perfectly in various com- 
binations to form eight different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every 
day the year round. Each piece is of solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust 
off like enamel. The Set is one of the most attractive as well as most practical 
articles we have ever offered. The Set will make 


.6-Quart Preserving Kettle Double Roaster 
6-Quart Covered Berlin Kettle Colander 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 2% Quart Double Boiler 
2%-Quart Deep Pudding Pan Steam Cooker 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least $5.00 if purchased 
separately. We are anticipating a very large response to our liberal Offer, and have 
contracted for a large number of these Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 


How to Get This Fine Set 


Send us one new subscription (nof your own) for The Youth’ s Companion, 
with 50 cents extra, and we will send you one of these “8” Combination 
Aluminum Cooking ‘Sets. The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, 
charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 
your postmaster how much postage you should send us for a 3-lb. package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


WRITE FOR OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST SHOWING HUNDREDS OF ATTRACTIVE PREMIUMS. 
IT IS SENT FREE TO ANY COMPANION SUBSCRIBER. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St. BOSTON, siiilitiiaasiinain 
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- 470 State Street 
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Don’t Inflict a Truss 
Upon Your Child 


ROWING children need a at amount 
ba foare on and } eeention, _Repeciate is Gio tee 
is 


i the parent ho harnesses a ruptured 

child with fecal tind an in danderous. 
om trusse: 

ile wenn can be. coniecnaillp oa bed. Most 

po are conspicuous. Few of them are uninjured 
y water. 

The Brooks Rupture Appliance has none of the 

drawbacks of atruss. It is especially one for 

wear by chil puow Besanas it io mesetediaings vidual 


measure of rests - and =~ and 





its soft c hion adh oahasee to the flesh, making 
Sepensible. This cushion is coat 's cool an 
fortable, owing to a constant tion of air. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


To convince you of the he prot comfort and relief 


which your child will obtain from the Brooks 4 
py Appliance we shall be glad to send you one 
on free trial. 


If you are not any SNE, we we 
will cheerfully — Le money. ou may d 


with us wit! knowledge that you are ~~ 
the care and of a sanitarium. We are not 
a factory. 

The Brooks Rupture Appliance has the endorse- 
ment of the country’s leading physicians. Thousands 


of happy wearers daily sing its praises. 

Do not permit your child to suff longer. Y: 
que is totepallllienttnemmaditelampenssedions 
this Appliance without delay. 


Use the Coupon. Use It Now. — 








Marshall, Mich., U. S. A. 


1 should like to receive, im a plain wrapper and without 
obligatin: myer | in any way, full details concerning the 
Brooks Rupiu re Appliance. 


Name 





Address inlet 

















THE ROSE-PINK LADY 


that of weddings and festivities, and white the 

color of immediate mourning, while widows 
wear violet and blue. Yet another color, rose pink, 
although its use has no especial conventional sig- 
nificance, is closely and curiously linked with an 
episode of ancient Chinese history. 

Mr. R. M. Charters has recently related the 
story, after much patient disentangling of fact from 
fiction, for its heroine, Yang-Kuei-fei, is also the 
heroine of innumerable folk songs and poems and 
of a seriesof fifty plays. She was a beautiful lady 
of the imperial household who lived about 730 A. D. 
and she was beloved by the Emperor Tang-ming- 
|Kuang. He lavished upen her jewels and treasure, 
‘and never refused to gratify her slightest whim. 
| fhe was especially fond of the delicacy known 
‘as l-ehéh, for whieh, in the season, special mes- 
sengers made long trips between the far south and 
the court at the utmost possible speed. They were 
granted the right of way everywhere, with special 
privileges and immunities, which were soon abused 
to such an extent that they became scareely less 
than licensed robbers. The people regarded Yang- 
Kuei-fei as a source of taxation, oppression and 
cruelty ; they had already grown to hate her, when 
a powerful and enamored noble, desiring to cap- 
ture her for himself, raised the standard of rebel- 
lion against the emperor. 

The imperial army had made only one day’s 
march when it revolted, and refused to proceed or 
to fight unless at the price of her life. The emperor 
could not protect her, and she strangled herself 
with her silken girdle to avoid being surrendered 
to the furious soldiers. 

She was hastily interred in the precincts of the 
camp; later, the emperor ordered her body ex- 
humed for transference to a nobler tomb, and, 


[ China, yellow was the imperial color, red is 


face, ordered four hundred young maidens to the 
task. Terrified, feeble and unskilled, they toiled 
in relays at the work long after it was clearly use- 
less; for the body had disappeared. Nothing was 
found except a little embroidered satin scent bag. 

Considering the rich jewels the unhappy lady 
had worn at her death, the explanation of the dis- 
appearance might seem simple enough; but the 
popular faney immediately saw in it something 
romantic and supernatural. The loveliest of women 
in life had, it was believed, vanished after death 
to become a fairy. 

At once she who had incurred a people’s hatred 
became a popular heroine, whose fame, softened 
and enhanced by the rose-colored mists of tradi- 
tion, has now survived for more than a thousand 
years in song and story and in the very color of the 
rose itself. Rose pink, as the most delicate; joyous 
and exquisite of all colors, China still calls only 
by her name—Yang-Kuei-fei. 
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SEVRES ALSO MOBILIZED 



















A Strike 


means a catch, when you keep 
your reel, your rod, your line and 
your flies in perfect ‘condition with 


3-in-One Oil 


A famous fisherman a co ng Angler 
should carry 3-in-One in his kit.” 3-in- 
One makes reels run right, prevents rust 
on steel rods, prevents cracking of cane 
or bamboo rods, and makes 
silk or linen lines stronger. 
Also keeps “‘dry flies” dry. 

\ (t, FREE—Booklet and sam- 

Mf, ple of 3-in-One. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 


42AlF. Bdwy, 
New York 








A High School Course 


Learn in yout 


I n Two Year is a thorough, com 


plete, and simplified high school course that you can 
finish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 
quirements. Prepared by leading members of the 
faculties of universities and academies. 

Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations what- 
ever. Write to-day—now. 





ONG famous for its ceramics, Sévres is now 
performing yeoman war-time service. It 
makes the erueibles, the condensers, the 

retorts, and other paraphernalia used in the distil- 
lation of the various pewerful acids that are used 
in making modern high explosives. 

Before the war, says the Argonaut, the Central 
Powers had a corner on this market. Much of the 
pottery and glassware used im laberatories and 
chemical factories came from Bohemia. As soon 
as the war began the Allies had to find ways of 
supplying their own needs. The French govern- 
ment immediately turned to the Sévres plant. 

It was long and slow work for the French ce- 
ramiec specialists, for they had never given. atten- 
tion to that branch of the art. Before they found 
an. alloy that would hold the powerful acids, they 
tried innumerable mixtures of various kinds. 

Finally they discovered a mixture that, if not the 
counterpart of the Bohemian, is at least as good. 
Now the Sévres plant is shipping goods to England 
and te Russia, so that those countries are no longer 
forced to obtain their supplies by devious means 
at extortionate prices from Holland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The huge .condensers used in the distillation of 
pierie acid were the hardest for the Sévres savants 
to produce. They are so large that tiny cracks 
are likely to form in them while they are being 
“roasted” in the huge electric furnaces that for- 





American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2415, Chicago, U.S. A. 


merly served for the manufacture of dishes. 








CE: ME NT. 


STANOS HOT AND COLD WATER [0S 
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MUSICAL CRITICISM 


T.the annual smoking concert of a certain 
A north-country friendly society, the members 
of which were for the most part pitmen, a 

piper had been engaged to discourse “ sweet 





music.” After his performance there were mingled 





The Word of The Truth 


A Theological Education for One 
Dollar. A complete Harmony and Exposition 
of the Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, 
conveying its entire meaning. May we send you 
description; or, the book, postpaid, for $1.00. 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 





feelings among the audience. The chairman, how- 
ever, declared the piper had received an encore. 
“Aa’s not gan te play ony mair,”’ said the piper. 
“What for not?” asked the puzzled chairman. 
“Aa hord some one carl me a fule.”’ 
“Nonsense, man,” said the chairman. ‘‘“Neebody 
said owt o’ the sort.” 
“Onyway, Aa’s not gan te play ony mair,” re- 
plied the obdurate piper. 
He held to his decision, and the concert had to 








proceed without him. 





CLASS PINS 


CTORY TO YOU 

WH Fon ¢ COLLEGE SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
s Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Special offer, either of these 
style pins, with any equal number of letters and 
numerals, one or two colors of enamel. 
$3.00 dozen; Silver Plate, 150 each; $1. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 











50 dozen, 


gear Sliver, 30c eachs 
19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


At the conclusion a pitman rose to move a hearty 
vote of thanks to the performers. “Aa include the 
pipor,” said he. ‘‘It wasn’t me carled the pipor a 
fule; and Aa divvent see why onyone should carl 
the pipor a fule.’’ He paused for effeet. “What Aa 
want t’know is—who carled the fule a pipor!”’ 
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AT FACTORY PRICE 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is guaranteed for 25 years, sold to Com- 
panion readers at a very low price, and 
delivered free anywhere in the U.S. 
Write for free booklet and trial offer. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 









versing about the new recruit. 

“°F’s thin as a ramrod and ’e don’t even 
look strong enough to ’elp in the store,’ com- 
plained the sergeant. 

“Let him clean the rifles,” suggested the lieu- 
| tenant. 
“And ’00’s agoin’ to pull ’im through?” barked 


Tee sergeant and the lieutenant were con- 











Bush Car Delivered Free § 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 
missions on sales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
Write at once 
for iny 48 - page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Pres. Dept. 502. 


114-in Wheelbase 
Delco tenition—Etect. Stg. & Ltg. 





| the sergeant, defiantly. 


that no man except himself might look upon her | 





J FIRST 


in the hearts of 
American Boys 
—are the world- 
famous 


Red 
Wing 
Wheels 


They're real men’s 
models; not “juve- 
nile” wheels. With 
special frames and 
interchangeable 
hangers—to make and keep them right 
for growing boys. If you want a wheel 
to be proud of—Red Wing is the wheel 
you ought to ride. 

Write aoe free illustrated catalog in colors, 

and the nearby Red Wing agent’s name. 
NEW ENGLAND BICYCLE CO. 

68 High Street, Worcester, Mass. 














































are the result 
of wearing proper 
shoes. A proper shoe 
is a shoe that allows 

perfect freedom to all foot 
muscles, protects the bony 
frame work of the arch, helps 
weak ankles and encourages 
correct walking. 








REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


is acorrect shoe. There are other cor- 
rectshoes, but we believe noneofthem 
combine the elements of comfort, 
durability and stylein such a satis- 
factory way as the Coward Shoe. 


Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 





answer 
to the 
Health 
Question 
often lies 
ina 
change of 
table drink 


POSTUM) 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


51st Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
$350 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 





ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 











BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Dlinois 








The Ideal 


“house- 
warming” 





Everyone will be eager to 
see your new house. Your 
friends want to enjoy the 
cleverness of your very orig- 
inal plan and decorations. 
But they’ll never forgive 
you or the architect if, with 
all its unique and artistic. 
features, the place has the 
chill and draftiness of a 
barn. No matter what else 


is agreed upon, everyone 
now-a-days knows that no 
house can be a home with- 
out the genial, cozy, cleanly 


%, {DEAL 


NERICAN BOILERS 


These outfits free you from 
ancient pests of hod-lifting, 
fire-poking, ash-sifting, coal- 
gas breathing, blackening, 
annual storing, repair bills, 
fire-risk, etc, 


IDEAL SMOKELESS Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 
save so much in coal and clean- 
ing, in time and temper, in health 
and happiness, and without rust- 
ing or repairs, that they quickly 
repay their cost. 

In all the world they have no equal— 
hence their use in over a million stores, 
schools, churches, offices, public build- 


ings, farm and city homes, old or new, 
etc., at home and abroad. 


The ideal bargain in 
heating 


All real estate men and architects will tell you 
that IDEAL SMOKELESS Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators will attract and hold 
best tenants at 10% to 15% higher rental; or 
property sells quicker and owner gets back full 
cost of the heating outfits—which never wear 
out. Money put into these outfits is there- 

fore an invest- 

ment—not an 


substitute! 


To save 





heating- 
dollars to 
the end of 
your days, 
ask for free, 
A No. 6-19-S IDEAL Boileranad yaluable 
| 210 sq. feet of 38-inch AMERICAN 
| Radiators, costing the owner book: “Ideal 
» were used to heat this cot- ; 
tage. At this price the goods can Heating.’ 
be bought of any reputable, yo Best possi- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- . 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, ble time to 
freight, etc., which vary accord- buy. Write 
ing to climatic and other condi- 
tions. today! 
iS 








$175 stationary Cleaner 





Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
with iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Sold 
on Easy Payments. 


JRERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehousesin all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. 
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| A DAINTY BREAKPAST 
| A DELICIOUS DESSERT | 
AtL GROCERS i 
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Copyright 1908 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Painted by B. Cory Kilvert for Cream of Wheat Co. 


‘LEST WE FORGET.” 
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A FLAG RAISING AT ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE Boston Licensing Board, in its report 
of the licenses that it issues to restaurants, 
names the nationality of the restaurant 
keepers. It shows very clearly what kind of a 
melting pot Boston is, for no fewer than thirty- 
three nationalities are represented. Less than 
half of the nearly two thousand proprietors of 
eating places are Americans. About two hun- 
dred are Russians, most of them Jews, and 
about two hundred are Greeks. The Italians 
are the only other group that has more than a 
hundred eating houses. People like the kind 
of food that they were used to in their native 
land, and like to have it served in the old 
familiar way, no matter where they are. 
9 
N American traveler in India not long 
ago saw in Bombay an imposing statue 
of Sir David Ochterlony, honored as the 
founder of the Indian Empire. The inscription 
said that Sir David was a graduate of Dummer 
Academy in Massachusetts. Although the 
traveler himself was a native of Massachusetts, 
he could scarcely believe the statement on the 
tablet, but when he returned home he lost no 
time in looking up the facts and learning some- 
thing about the old school at South Byfield. 
He found that Sir David was born in Boston 
in 1758, that he entered the British army soon 
after his school days at Dummer, and that 
before he was twenty years old he saw his 
first service in India, where in time he rose to 
fame and power. He died there in 1825. 

Sir David was but one of many noted men 
whose names are borne on the rolls of Dummer 
Academy. The school was founded in 1763. 
The first building that it occupied, built a 
year earlier, is still standing and in daily use 
as a chapel. When one of the academy buildings 
was burned a year or two ago recitations were 
again held in the stoutly built little frame 
structure, only twenty by twenty feet, wherein 
Sir David and the other early students of 
Dummer studied and received the birchings 
that in those days were regarded as necessary 
to a sound educational beginning. The school 
was founded by William Dummer, Governor 
of Massachusetts and long one of the leading 
men of the colony. His fine colonial mansion 
is the home of the present master of the school, 
and the grounds of the academy are a part of 
the governor’s vast estate. 


S 


READER sends us an account of a copy 
of ‘The Companion that she found in the 
bottom of an old-fashioned bandbox that 

her grandmother used seventy years ago. The 
copy is that of August 13, 1846, and it is hard 
to tell which one of the stories or articles in 
its pages caused it to be so carefully preserved 
among the lace caps that filled the box when 
grandmother made the journey*by stagecoach 
and canal boat from her New England home 
to western New York. Perhaps there was 
something in it that she wanted to read to her 
relatives in that distant household, or it may 
be that she would have liked several copies to 
take to them, but had to content herself with 
taking one as a sample. 

Do the readers of the twentieth century lay 
away and save the copies of The Companion 
as did those of a generation or two ago? Prob- 
ably some do, but most readers did so in that 
earlier day. And what a treat it was to bring 
down from the attic a bundle of Companions 
ten or twenty years old and look over pages 
that, instead of losing their thrill with the 
passing years, had taken on a new charm from 
the old associations ! 

Companion readers of to-day often save their 
copies in files, rather than in carefully tied 


| the obliging shopkeeper opened it. 





bundles, as their fathers did, and if there are | 
fewer files than there used to be bundles, we | 
like to believe that it is because fewer families | 


live in houses that have an attic. Hundreds of 
letters that come to the office bring the same 
kindly and inspiring message that came in the 
letter of the friend who wrote about the copy 
in the old bandbox. This is what she says: 
‘While many of its readers have grown old 
and fallen by the way, The Companion, as it 
comes to us weekly, has niore than retained its 
youth. What shall it be when perhaps seventy 
times seventy years have been added to its age? 
Let us hope that, like the brook of the poet, it 
may go on forever |!’’ 


oJ 


PRIL has been the month of the beginning 
A of American wars from the days of 
Lexington and Concord to the present 
year, but no earlier April has seen so many 
American flags flying as the past April saw. 
Throughout New England thousands and 
thousands of flags are flying where none flew 
before—not merely from the accustomed flag- 
staffs on village commons and from public 
buildings, but from homes and places of busi- 
ness, from churches and industrial plants. The 
streets of every city and village have dozens 
and scores of them fluttering overhead. It is 
small wonder that the flag makers are behind 
in their orders, for the sales in the past month 
have reached unprecedented figures. 

The picture at the top of this page shows a 
flag raising at Attleboro, Massachusetts, where 
ten thousand people listened to patriotic 
addresses and pledged anew their loyalty to 
the flag and all that it represents. The scene 
at Attleboro has been duplicated at hundreds 
of other places in New England in the past 
few weeks. In some cities the flag raising took 
place in the evening. In Brockton, Massachu- 
setts, for example, forty thousand persons 
packed Perkins Park one evening when the 
flag, with searchlights playing on it all the 
while, was raised to the top of a staff one 
hundred and twenty-five feet tall. Twenty-five 
bands, massed together, furnished music. 

The biggest gathering of all was that on 
Boston Common at noon of the day when 
Congress met in special session to listen to 
President Wilson’s war message. There were 
fully a hundred thousand people in the crowd 
that cheered and cheered as the flag rose to 
the top of the lofty mast. Governor McCall, 
Mayor Curley and others made brief speeches. 
From Tremont Street, clear across the Common 
to Charles Street, round the marble bandstand 








and over the hill where the Soldiers’ Monu- | 


ment stands, there was a solid mass of human- | 
ity. In the same spirit, although in smaller | 
numbers, from one end of the land to the| 
other, the people have gathered to express | 
their allegiance to American ideals and their | 
faith in the purpose for which this country | 
entered the war. ° 


SUGAR FOR HIS TEA 


T is hard for the British workingman to 
I give up his bit of sweet, even though the 

food restrictions demand it. The Manchester 
Guardian tells how one man, who was more 
clever than conscientious, obtained more than 
his allowance of sugar after he had come home 
one evening only to find that there was no 
sugar for his tea. 

‘I?ll get some,’’ he said to his wife, and, 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


going to a neighboring corner shop, he asked | 


for a can of salmon. The can was produced. 


‘Will you open it, please?’’ he asked, and | 


customer unmasked his guns. 
‘*Pound of sugar, please. ’’ 


Then the} 3 


‘*Eh? I can’t let you have any sugar,’’ | 


declared the shopkeeper. 

‘«Then,’? murmured the customer sadly, ‘*I 
shan’t be wanting the salmon.’’ 

He got the sugar. 


| 


ad is the cheapest © 
food in the world 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


FLOUR fs 


makes the best and cheapest bread. It costs 
a few cents more than most flours —that is 
why it is cheapest. The trifle extra is your 
best investment because it enables us to 
produce by a scientific blending of finest 
wheats, a flour of great strength or water- 
absorbing power, and at the same time a 
more perfect flour for nourishment. Daniel 
Webster Flour has put new meaning into 
the bread question. It will make more and 
better bread than any other flour you have 


RU LLE RY Ps 
ese at 





ever used. Order a bag to-day and prove it. 
OUR G U. ‘AR A NTEE If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread 


you have ever baked — after using one bag or barrel — 
return empty bag or barrel to the dtake and the price will be refunded and charged to us 


Insist upon your grocer sending you Daniel Webster Flour 
and don’t accept “The Just as Good” 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 



















Children 
love it 
\ and 

> should 
have it 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


Children should not drink regular coffee and 
grown-ups should not drink what they must deny 
the children. Be fair to yourself and the chil- 
dren and adopt the coffee that all can enjoy 
without danger of injurious effects. 
If your grocer hasn’t Old Grist Mill, 
send his name and yours and we will 


send sample free. Follow directions 
carefully. Boil 5 minutes—not longer. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Charlestown, Mass. 




















LIKE TO HUNT? Learn 
"to mount birds and ani- 


BOY 


mals. Make a Collection for future stu- 
dy. Keep your trophies sg litetinie. CS 4 


to do: Lots of Fun! EARN 
mounting specimens for friends,or make 
= ay —— Illustrated Catalogue 
students FREE. Send 
SPECIAL O OFFER iad 200 read- 
ers who write. DO I Be the 
first in your town A KNOW HOW. 
Mighty interesting! (Established 1905.) 


Box 200, WATERVILLE, MAINE 





Mounting a Hawk 
TAXIDERMY, 


“BOYS” in your spare time. Supply 
Make Mone merchants, Sunday Schools, 
etc., as our representative; you 








need no capital—we manufac- 
ture, & furnish you samples & helps that bring you steady 
customers ; details & sample if you write now in own hand 
writing, state age, and enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 


H. W. HUNTER & COMPANY, Box 2639, Station J, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPANION 
“Name-On” Knives 


The blades are made of the famous “ Car- 
Van-Steel,” the finest quality that money, 
skill and scientific methods can produce. 

Another distinguishing feature of these 
» Knives is that your name and address will 

placed under a transparent handle— 
permanent a of ownership. 
No 137, ¢ “ompanion **Name-On” Knife. 
° 9 This Knife, 3% inches long, two 
blades, is given to Companion subscribers only 
for one new solicited yearly subscription; or sold 
for $1.00. Delivered free anywhere in the U. S. 
When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling orders. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Do you doubt it? 


ANSTO AN 









Then 
let us 
tell you 
how we 
can make 
our great 


Direct-to-you 





Price-cut-in-two 
OFFER OF THE 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


No better, more durable or better 
equipped machine can be obtained 
at any price. 





As originators of the popular Fac- 
|tory-to-Home Plan we are able to 
provide our subscribers with a high- 
grade, warranted sewing machine at 
a large saving to each purchaser. We 
also deliver it free at any railway 
station in the United States and allow 
Three Months’ Free Trial. How this is 
done is told in our Illustrated De- 
scriptive Booklet. A postal inquiry 
will secure it by return mail. Send 
for it now. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston hen 
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The Rare Beauty of Deltox 







































e- A Grass Rug product of supreme merit—of 

Ge highest quality— made attractive by foremost 

% \ 4 ‘ 

PP artists and designers; that is the reason for Deltox 
SAE preference,as expressed by discriminating, buyers. 
= 7 Se There's a big, variety of patterns and colors in this | 

A splendid line of Grass Rugs, They are up to the | 
e@° minute—in looks and in the way of making them. 












process of making, and many beautiful designs. 


. DELTOX GRASS RUG CO., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
te, Sole Manufacturers 
New York Office and Salesroom: 25 Madison Avenue 


oe GRASS RUGS 
so dee AAA AAA AMAA AAAAA TANG SSeS SS) | 
are not just “summer” rugs. . f: 
While ideal for porches, sum- DELCRAFT RUGS — 
mer cottages, etc,, they also are the last word in srass ru}, i“ 
serve well the year ‘round in weavin§—with unusual color- 
living, rooms, dinin3, rooms, ings and increased durability AS ips 
oe ye any part of made possible by adouble warp. a i 
oad the house. Always serviceable ae oa 
eo —slways senitery and sttrac- Deltox — so are eco- i= 
Bas! tive. Deltox Grass Rus do not nomical, long-lasting, sanitary, ae fees + 
+ hold dirt. Quickly cleaned. Do artistic, convenient to handle. ee | 
=e not stain easily. When soiled, They are sensible floor cover- \ cee 
Patk-* original beauty is soon restored. ings for any use, at any. time. z Se & ES 
rina Se Ask your dealer about Deltox. Accept no substi- Se ai 
my tutes. And write us today for free booklet, showin}, 
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